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THE RELATION OF THE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION TO THE COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS’ 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


Professor of Education, and Associate Director of the International Institute, 
Teachers College 


HE field of professional training of teachers as contrasted with 

the academic has had a hard row to hoe in the American college 
and university. The rift between the two has been proverbial. The 
academic professor in the old days had but little use for his profes- 
sional colleague and the feeling was mutual. Professors of education 
were unimportant offshoots of departments of philosophy. As 
schools and colleges of education were organized, they were granted 
old equipment and worn-out buildings. Place on the staff was looked 
on without pride. The school of education was the orphan child of 
the university. 

In a sense this feeling was not unnatural. Any new field bidding 
for a place in the sun of the American university receives similar 
treatment. A half century ago the classics greeted the sciences in 
this manner. Schools of business and journalism are being accorded 
the same reception to-day. It isn’t the college professor alone who 
' greets innovation with suspicion. 

Nor was this feeling altogether unjustified. We must admit that 
education in the early days stood on feeble legs, that there was not 


*An address given at the celebration in honor of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Founding of Western Reserve University. 
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much to teach, that research had progressed but little, and that at 
best formal and relatively less useful subjects were those most often 
offered. 

There was a further difficulty which is not easy to describe. There 
are two types of things which are difficult to teach, those so remote 
from the student that he has almost nothing in his experience which 
will aid him, and those so subtle or so close to him that it is difficult 
for him to perceive anything new in what is to be taught. Teaching 
the sound and meaning of a word to a deaf-mute illustrates the first. 
Many of the problems in the training of a teacher illustrate the 
second. The difference between good and poor teaching may be eas- 
ily apparent to the observer, but the differences in the causes of 
this success or failure may be and are likely to be quite subtle. 

Thus the prejudice against anything new served to make the col- 
lege of liberal arts an uncomfortable place for the professor of edu- 
cation who was working in a new field where little research bolstered 
up his material and where his most important contributions were so 
simple and so subtle that they appeared self-evident to the person 
who did not know. 

But in recent years there has been a decided change in this senti- 
ment. Professors of education are becoming dangerously respect- 
able; and the reasons are not far to seek. They are the obverse of 
the causes noted above. 

Education is no longer a new field and prejudice against it on 
account of novelty has naturally disappeared. Similarly, there has 
been, comparatively speaking, a vast increase in the body of basic 
knowledge. Many contributions have been made and a mass of 
scholarly literature is available in almost every aspect of the field. 
This has not only fortified professors of education but has also made 
them conscious of what they do not know. All of which has made 
for better feeling. . 

But the outstanding cause of better relations of professors of edu- 
cation and professors of liberal arts and sciences is undoubtedly the 
new emphasis of the college of education in the university. Attention 
is turning away from high school teaching to school administration, to 
educational research, and to elementary school supervision. This has 
brought with it materials unknown to the academic professor. He 
may know all about high school boys but he is baffled by a first grader. 
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English literature may be an open book, but how to teach spelling 
is an enigma. Correlation, concentration, apperception, interest are 
not strange terms, but what about standard deviations, I.Q’s, accom- 
plishment quotients, tetrachoric r, multiple correlation, or heteroske- 
dasticity ? 

Not only is there a new point of attack and a new and frightful 
terminology. There is a new method of attack. A semi-scientific 
method has led to semi-scientific conclusions, many of which are more 
valid than the guesses which preceded them. Thus a more careful at- 
tack by a method with which the academic professor may or may not 
be familiar, upon a phase of the educational problem of which he 
knows nothing, does away with the old contempt bred by familiarity. 

But this growth in dignity and esteem of the profession of training 
administrative officers and elementary supervisors has not changed 
the position of teacher training for the high school. The professor 
of school administration or measurement may be all right. The 
teacher of the elementary curriculum knows his subject. But to the 
academic professor, the teacher of secondary education is the weak 
link in the college of education chain. His subjects of instruction are 
known to the liberal arts college. He has no new or mystifying 
terminology. His aims in teaching are to make those changes in his 
students that are so exceedingly difficult because they are so simple, 
so plain, so subtle. 

It is for this reason that the high school field is the important point 
of conflict in the relations of the college of education to the college 
of liberal arts. The liberal arts professor thinks he understands the 
problem of high school teaching and the professor of secondary edu- 
cation speaks in comprehensible terms. 

Now the usual college of liberal arts is a bad place in which to 
train a high school teacher. Preparation for teaching is only a 
by-product. It is merely an incident to other purposes. Require- 
ments both for breadth of election of courses and for intensive special- 
ization work to the disadvantage of the prospective high school 
teacher. Students elect a wide range of courses without reference 
to their value to a teacher. They pursue a narrow line in their 
senior years which can rarely be used in their school career. This 
is most apparent in such fields as political science, philosophy, and 
economics, where a student may be persuaded narrowly to specialize, 
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only to learn that there can be but limited use of the field in the high 
school. This is also found in the science instruction. The usual col- 
lege of liberal arts requires specialization in one of the sciences. In 
high schools only the largest can afford teachers who teach but one. 
Yet it is almost impossible in the liberal arts college for a prospective 
teacher to have good all-round science training. It is difficult to 
secure four years of work properly ordered and arranged for high 
school teaching. One institution which I knew well sent out its Eng. 
lish teachers with courses in Chaucer and Old English, and not a single 
course in American literature was offered in the department. This 
is only typical of the results of education without professional pur. 
pose. 

More serious are the objections of high school principals and 
patrons to the educational attitudes of liberal arts professors. Too 
often, they say, they know nothing of the high school, or else the 
high school that they know is the high school that was. They think 
of the few, not the many; of those destined to come to college, not the 
majority who go into other pursuits; of knowledge for its own sake, 
not what it can do for boys and girls. Furthermore, they are charged 
with an indifference to teaching, if not a downright lack of the ability. 
Craftsmen some of them may be, but they know not why. I suppose 
there is some truth in these assertions. It certainly is true that in 
many colleges, skill in teaching is not a paramount factor in promo- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the usual four-year teachers college, entirely 
separated from a college of liberal arts, does not appear to be the 
ideal institution for the training of high school teachers. With all 
due respect to these excellent institutions, and the scholarly training of 
the faculties (particularly the so-called subject matter men), the 
undue emphasis on general pedagogy, the lack of library facilities, 
research equipment, and the overloading of the staff with teaching 
duties make one question their present efficiency. 

But it is the purpose of this paper neither to denounce the liberal 
arts college for failing to do something which it never intended to do, 
nor to castigate the teachers college for not performing perfectly at 
once a task which can only be accomplished properly after years of 
effort. It is rather the thesis that this institution (Western Reserve 
University) presents a situation in which this problem is most difficult 
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and in which it can be properly solved. There are no doubt local con- 
ditions here that are peculiar, old traditions, variant purposes, institu- 
tions with former diverse aims that are now in process of amalgama- 
tion. I suppose that no one knows what the situation will be, but I 
suggest, in the development of the training of high school teachers, 
that the following theses be considered: 

1. By itself the college of liberal arts cannot train high school 
teachers properly. 

2. By itself, as usually constituted, without a greatly augmented 
staff, the teachers college cannot train high school teachers properly. 

3. Subject matter in general should be given by the professors in the 
subject matter fields. 

4. Professional training should be given by the professors in the 
college of education. 

5. The dean of the college of education should register the stu- 
dents, and advise and guide them in their work. 

6. Special educational guidance is needed alike for students and 
professors in the general and professional fields. Students should be 
prepared for specific positions and curricula should be set up to lead 
to these ends. 

7. The requirements for graduation should be determined, not by 
academic logrolling, not by interdepartmental give-and-take, but by 
the professional requirements of the post to be filled. 

8. Some provision should be made for the further training of both 
the academic and the professional staff. No one should teach a pro- 
spective high school teacher who is not a good teacher, nor one who 
fails to know what good teaching is. Neither should the academic 
professor be ignorant of the present status and needs of the Ameri- 
can high school. In the same way the professional instructors should 
know some of the subject matter and show a proper respect for schol- 
arship. In a sense the distribution of time between academic and pro- 
fessional subjects rests in the last analysis on the capabilities and 
ideals of both types of instructors. For illustration, given properly 
qualified academic instruction, courses in general and special methods 
might be eliminated altogether. 

g. The entire course should center about a high school or high 
schools, just as the medical course centers about a hospital. This may 
or may not connote practice teaching or later apprentice instruction. It 
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does not imply that it should be left entirely to the professors of spe- 
cial methods or education. The history department should have some 
responsibility for the history, the English department for the English, 
and so on. At least they should take an interest in it. 

This then is the thesis of this paper. The relationship of the col- 
lege of education to the college of liberal arts has improved in the 
past few years, but high school teaching still presents a source of dif_i- 
culty. The academic college is no place to train a high school teacher; 
nor is the college of education, by itself, ideal. Some combination of 
the two must be effected; and no combination will be proper when 
based on the usual internal politics of a university. We need a new 
relationship. We need an intelligent relationship. May not the new 
Western Reserve University afford an opportunity for the proper 
solution of this very difficult problem? 
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THE SPIRIT OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHING 


By EDWIN H. REEDER 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


IKE other subjects in the elementary school program of studies, 
geography has felt the rejuvenating influence of modern points 
of view in education. Geography was formerly defined as the study 
of earth as the home of man. This is a better statement than an 
older one which denominated the subject as a description of the coun- 
tries and peoples of the globe. But both definitions are inadequate as 
an expression of the spirit of modern geography, because they would 
make the study a descriptive rather than a causal subject. 

A teacher dominated by the former point of view aims to have her 
pupils read and remember what the textbooks say. Her energies are 
directed toward an understanding by the children of what is in the 
books, perhaps toward an appreciation of the interesting facts there 
presented, but certainly toward a thorough knowledge of these facts. 
Her work centers on things as they are. 

The error in this point of view lies in the fact that there is but one 
thing which is absolutely sure in this world and that one thing is 
change. For example, when we were in school we were taught that 
the south raised cotton but did not manufacture it; while the north 
did not raise it but did manufacture it. To-day the south manu- 
factures more of its own cotton than it sends north. We were taught 
how rubber was secured by tapping wild rubber trees in Brazil; 
to-day wild rubber trees produce only five per cent of the total rubber 
of the world, and Brazil has sunk into insignificance as a rubber pro- 
ducer. We learned that the great value of our territory of Alaska 
lay in its gold mines, and to most of us Alaska meant gold. To-day, 
gold represents less than ten per cent of Alaska’s exports; while with 
the rise in importance of electricity, copper has become more than 
twice as valuable an export as gold. 

So we might go on enumerating the changes which are taking place 
with kaleidoscopic frequency in the geography of our world. The 
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information of to-day may be the misinformation of to-morrow. The 
folly of teaching geography as a description of the world to-day would 
seem obvious in the face of certain change before our school children 
grow up. 

Are there any factors with which geography deals and which do not 
change? There are mountains, rivers, seas, lakes, continents, and so 
on. At least through a few generations these remain fairly static. 
But political boundaries may vary greatly. We studied about an 
empire called Russia; to-day our children are dealing with the Rus- 
sian republic and from it five new countries have been separated. 

Shall we conclude, then, that the physical features of the world 
are the only safe things to study in geography because they are rela- 
tively unchanging? ‘This is not a mere academic question for those 
who are concerned with procedures in the elementary school. Daily 
in the classroom, teachers are face to face with the dilemma; they 
must restrict their teaching to the barest outlines of locational geog- 
raphy, or teach the truth as it is to-day, sure that it will change 
to-morrow; or find a way out through a different interpretation of 
what elementary school geography should be. It is not a question of 
the science of geography so much as it is one of sound elementary 
school practice. 

Progressive teachers of geography are finding the solution of the 
problem through two ruling ideas which they are attempting to make 
the dominating factors in their geography teaching. These ideas are 
not new; they are in line with modern progressive educational theory. 

The first of these postulates that a permanent interest in geography 
is one of the most important outcomes of elementary school work in 
the field. This is in accord with the conception that one aim of school 
life is the establishment and nurture of deep and lasting interests 
which may abide thoroughout adult life. Such a theory dignifies the 
place of interest in geography teaching. It is not a means to secure 
the learning of facts nor “a mere tickling of the mind for transient 
ends’’; on the contrary it is one of the main objectives for which a 
teacher ought to be striving. If, then, a child at the end of his school 
career either is indifferent to geographical matters or is actually 
hostile to them, his teachers have failed to a large degree, however 
good an examination the pupil may be able to pass in geography. 

On the other hand, the pupil to whom geography has been success- 
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fully taught has permanent interests in the subject and is sensitive to 
geographic factors in his experiences. An automobile trip is enriched 
by observation of how environment affects people’s activities and 
ways of living; the reading of books, by a feeling for the ways in 
which geographical causes affect human characters and destinies. If 
the pupil reads in the newspapers about a new source of food in the 
reindeer of Alaska, about a new project for the increase of planta- 
tion rubber in Africa, or about the falling price of raw cotton in our 
southern states, he reads the items with interest and becomes to some 
degree more intelligent on world or national affairs. 

That the aim just described is not impossible of attainment is indi- 
cated by the fact that there is a magazine devoted entirely to the 
subject of geography which may be bought, and is widely bought, at 
almost every news-stand, and that books on travel are finding a ready 
market. If in our schools the emphasis on interest in geography 
grows, we may expect an increase in such evidences that geography 
makes a satisfying hobby for leisure time. 

The second controlling idea in the modern teaching of geography is 
that causal relationships are of primary importance. Facts do not 
appear in the classroom as isolated entities to be absorbed without 
consideration of their relative importance or without reference to 
their usefulness in explaining other facts. They are linked together 
in sequence of cause and effect and are so learned. The investigation 
and attempts to understand such relationships constitute one impor- 
tant phase of thinking. 

This point of view is in accord with the emphasis in modern educa- 
tion on leading children to propose questions and problems, to col- 
lect pertinent data, and to reach valid conclusions. ‘Teaching chil- 
dren to think rather than to memorize has become the chief aim of 
school exercises. This does not mean that exact knowledge is not 
required nor that facts are considered of little importance. On the 
contrary this conception sets a higher value on facts than ever before, 
since thinking without facts or with insufficient or erroneous data 
spoils the whole process. If every fact is a separate entity and of 
equal importance with every other, one or two may be forgotten or 
may be incorrect and no harm be done. But if they are woven into 
the warp and woof of a thinking problem, one mistake or omission 
may spoil the whole fabric. 
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No one would accuse a scientist of minimizing the value of facts 
because he is directing his chief energies toward working out prob- 
lems. In our elementary school geography to-day we are trying to 
teach children some of the rudiments of scientific thinking; if the 
process is sometimes ineffective or the method forced, then the indi- 
vidual instance rather than the conception as a whole should be 
criticized. 

Moreover, memorizing is not discarded in good teaching of 
geography to-day. Quite the reverse: it is stressed because it ex- 
pedites thinking. The process of thinking sets a high value on the 
various facts, and shows what facts to memorize and why; besides, 
through constant use of these facts it makes memorizing easier and 
more permanent. 

To bring out the emphasis on the causal nature of elementary 
school geography, a better definition than the ones at the beginning 
of this article would be, “Geography is a study of human responses 
to earth controls.” This definition brings out the dynamic character 
of the subject because cause and effect are bound up in the idea the 
statement represents. Slightly paraphrased, it means that the student 
of geography studies the effects in human life and work which are 
caused by his efforts to control and modify his environment. Cause - 
and effect relationships become central rather than incidental. 

In the elementary school classroom the task of teaching geography 
becomes one of the leadership in thinking through these causal rela- 
tionships. That.Pittsburgh is a manufacturing center is remembered 
not as an isolated fact but as an effect, the cause of which is it near- 
ness to coal mines and its easy access to the Great Lakes shipping 
ports. That New York is a very large city, situated in the south- 
eastern part of New York State at the mouth of the Hudson River 
on New York Bay, is not repeated over and over until it is mem- 
orized; but rather the size of the city is considered in the classroom 
as an effect of which the location on an excellent harbor and in the 
strategic position with reference to the Mohawk water gap is the 
cause. 

In like manner, descriptive geography would be content to have 
children cemember that very few domestic animals are raised in 
China; causal geography would point out the tremendous problem 
of feeding from the soil the crowded millions of Chinese and would 
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show that meat as a food is a very wasteful way of turning the 
products of the soil into human flesh and blood. Descriptive geog- 
raphy would have children learn that rice is raised on terraces in 
Japan; causal geography would have them connect this fact with the 
reasons for it. ‘These are first that rice, an excellent food suited 
to the climate, must be raised on fields which can be flooded and 
which must therefore be level. Japan, however, is very mountainous. 
Couple with these facts the density of population of the country— 
over ten times as great as that of the United States—and the con- 
clusion becomes obvious that every foot of land which can possibly 
be made tillable must produce its quota of food. Terracing makes 
many hillsides productive which would otherwise be largely an agri- 
cultural waste. 

Descriptive geography would have children learn that agriculture 
is decreasing in importance as an industry of Great Britain; causal 
geography would link this up with the growing industrialism of the 
nation. 

In bringing about the greater prominence of causal relationships in 
geography teaching, we are faced with a rather strange paradox. 
This lies in the fact that our present excellent geography textbooks 
are often proving a hindrance rather than a help to good geography 
teaching. They are good summaries of the present knowledge about 
the countries of the world, and as such they lend themselves much 
more easily to the kind of teaching which we have been attacking 
than to good causal teaching. In order to present a succinct state- 
ment of geographical knowledge, the writers have done the really 
constructive and thoughtful work and the material is handed to the 
teacher and children “fully cooked and predigested.” Thinking is 
unnecessary—the author has done all that is needful—and absorp- 
tion seems to be in order. 

In the face of this situation, some teachers succumb to the obvious 
course and make geography study a memorization process. Others 
who are desirous of following newer theories in education are attempt- 
ing to introduce problem study into their geography teaching but are 
frequently led astray through a misconception of the purpose of such 
study. Such teachers think of a problem as a means to “bring in” 
facts, not as a question the answer to which the children really want 
to know. Therefore teachers have sought to induce a study of 
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broad problems which cover a wide area of subject matter. The 
question which a teacher is prone, consciously or unconsciously, to 
ask herself about such problems is, “‘How much ground will this 
cover?’ Whereas she should ask, “How much do the children want 
to know the answer ?”’ 

The result has frequently been that children in the elementary 
school have been attempting to struggle with adult problems, or else 
that they have forgotten all about the problem in the study of 
interesting details and have had to be recalled by the teacher to a 
consciousness of it. Certainly one cannot argue in the face of such 
a situation that a problem is necessarily a good means of putting 
motive into children’s geography work. Causal relationships may 
either become the sources of bored memorization or be lost in the 
collection of a mass of detail. 

Many teachers, however, are finding a way out of the difficulty 
and at the same time are emphasizing causation in geography through 
a critical study of the textbook in the light of reference books, maps, 
tables, and pictures. This study aims to amplify the statements in 
the text and to prove their truth through an elementary form of the 
same sort of study as was done by the author. 

Because of the limitations inherent in textbook making, a geog- 
raphy book is a very condensed statement of truth. Many important 
details must be omitted, yet these details may be most interesting and 
may have been vitally important in arriving at the conclusions stated 
in the textbook. For example, a text makes the statement that 
reindeer have been introduced into North America and are now 
promising to become an important source of meat in the future. 
This statement may be all that space permits the text to say on the 
subject. But back of the simple fact is an interesting story. How 
the Eskimos were in danger of starvation; how a wise government 
decided to help them out; how the Eskimos were taught to raise 
reindeer; how the original little herd has thrived and increased; 
how the reindeer is especially adapted to his environment: these 
details will prove attractive to children and the whole story is fairly 
bristling with causal relationships. All the necessary facts are easily 
available in reference books. 

Such reference works as The World Almanac and The Statesman’s 
Yearbook are full of condensed data in the form of tables and re- 
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sumés of facts, and are valuable in proving the statements in a text. 
The book may state, for instance, that the land devoted to agriculture 
in England is gradually diminishing; The World Almanac proves the 
statement by stating that the number of acres of land under the 
plow in 1924 is fewer by 600,000 acres than in 1921. In many class- 
rooms graphs of such figures are made by the children. 

Maps and pictures are another source of help in thinking through 
the statements in a text. The statement may be made that a large 
part of Mongolia is a desert waste; a picture of this land vivifies 
the statement, while a rainfall map and one showing relief features 
and prevailing winds show the causes of the situation. 

The writer does not mean to imply that the use of pictures and 
maps is a recent procedure in elementary school geography. The 
fact is, however, that maps and pictures in the past have been used 
too frequently as helps to descriptive study rather than to causal 
study. A map has been used as something on which to find the loca- 
tion of cities, river, mountain ranges, and the like. A picture has been 
used as a sort of description, the phases of which must be learned 
when pointed out by the teacher. Such procedures do not extract 
the real good from maps and pictures because reasoning from cause 
to effect is lacking. 

An example will make this point clear. A population map of the 
Chinese Republic shows that the people of the country are concen- 
trated in the eastern part of the country along the coast. One way 
to use this map in class would be to point out this fact and have 
children learn it. A better way, however, would be to show the 
map, let the children themselves discover the fact of concentration 
of population, build out the idea by reference to tables showing the 
remarkable contrast between the population per square mile in China 
proper and the four outlying provinces, and then raise the question, 
“What is the cause of such a striking state of affairs?” 

Maps, then, are not mere tools for the study of locational geog- 
raphy; they are full of valuable suggestions for causal study. 

In a certain text is a picture of an oasis in Egypt. On one side 
of a stream of water are camel drivers with a small caravan. On 
the other side are a number of women with water pots on their 
heads. At the edge of the desert are the flat-roofed homes of the 
people. This picture is full of cause and effect details. The unwise 
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teacher emulates the example of the stereopticon lecturer and de. 
scribes each feature of the picture, later holding children respon. 
sible for the information. The wise teacher lets the picture, so to 
speak, talk to the children and the whys of the details lead the way 
to important geographical concepts. Why is the camel used to-day 
instead of the automobile? Why do goods have to be transported 
across the desert? Why do the women carry water from the stream 
instead of having plumbing in their homes? And why do the people 
build their homes in the desert instead of in the beautiful and well- 
watered oasis? 

One may ask whether emphasis on causal relationships will not 
destroy some of the romance of geography. Perhaps no complete 
answer may be given to this question in a short space. But the 
writer is convinced that a picture of man’s struggle to control his 
environment—to wrest a livelihood from unproductive soil, to bridge 
great rivers with bands of steel rails, to stop the wastage of despoil- 
ing rivers, to direct water into the desert and thus to carpet it with 
green, and to harness the primal forces of nature to do his bidding— 
may be made as romantic as the most fanciful fiction. The romance 
of this struggle, moreover, is inextricably bound up with relationships 
of cause and effect. 

We have criticized the memorization of the geography of the 
world as it is to-day, because when our children grow up to adult- 
hood they will face a changed situation. Emphasis on causation in 
teaching seems to be exempt from such criticism, for its aim is to make 
geographical thinkers rather than rememberers. If children are 
taught to take delight in tracing relationships throughout their ele- 
mentary school experience, the process will tend to continue so that 
their geographical ideas are subject to change. Our ideal, then, for 
the finished product of our elementary school geography course is 
to graduate boys and girls who have an intense permanent interest 
in the subject and who are intelligently sensitive to the hows and the 
whys of a changing world. 
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MODERN SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY: 
ITSNATURE,AIMS,AND RELATIONSHIPS 


By DeFOREST STULL 
Associate in Geography, Teachers College 


THE NATURE OF GEOGRAPHY 


OME time ago, while I was in a certain place of business, the 
proprietor remarked, “So you teach geography, do you? Geog- 
raphy! I never could get that subject! I don’t even remember the 
boundary lines of my own county!” To this person, geography was 
evidently a study of county boundary lines. Further inquiry revealed 
that this unfortunate individual had been obliged to learn all the 
county boundary lines in a certain state. No wonder he “never could 
get that subject!” Who would want to get it? Then, during the 
World War, many persons said to me, ‘What is the use of study- 
ing geography now? National boundary lines will be entirely changed 
as a result of this great catastrophe. Why not wait until the 
war is over, peace settlements are made, and new political maps are 
produced?” To such persons, geography was primarily a study 
of country boundary lines and the political map alone was worth 
while. At another time an acquaintance commented as follows: 
“Your subject is geography, is it? Why don’t you choose some real 
field of knowledge, such as mathematics, the languages, or history, 
or science? Why do you bother about such an elementary school sub- 
ject as geography? To him the content of geography could be read- 
ily exhausted in the first six grades, and considering the kind of 
geography to which he had been exposed, this might well be the case. 
Once more: ‘‘You teach geography! Where is Oshkosh? Where 
is Kokomo? Where is Timbuktu?” This individual expected a 
geographer to be a walking gazetteer, or a perambulating atlas, 
knowing the location of almost everything on land or sea. 

What is geography? Let us grant that geography does concern 
itself with boundary lines and locations. Let us grant also that it is 
an elementary school subject. Do such admissions exhaust its possi- 
bilities? By no means! Modern geography is the study of the earth 
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as the home of life. It is the study of how human beings, plants, and 
animals respond to the controls of land, air, and water. Most impor- 
tant of all, it is the study of the interrelationships existing between 
human beings and that most important of all environments—the phys- 
ical. Further, it is an elementary school subject, a secondary school 
subject, a college subject, and a university subject. It is possible to 
secure the highest academic degrees in the field of geography from 
several of our leading universities, where facilities for advanced 
research are now being offered. 

An analysis of the following diagram’ will help to make clear the 
writer’s point of view: 


Land Physiography 


Eartu (Air Meteorology 
Climatology 
A 
Water Hydrography 
Oceanography 
A | A Scientific 
Sub-divisions 
GEOGRAPHY 
| | 
ly 


Plant Plant Geography 


Lire Animal Animal Geography 


Human Human Geography 


\ 


Notice the prominence of the word “interrelationships.” Geogra- 
phy is the study of the interrelationships which exist between life and 
the earth. Let us now proceed with an analysis of the various sub- 
divisions. 


1 The point of view represented in the above diagram is adapted from Elements of Geography 
by Salisbury, Barrows, and Tower (Henry Holt & Co., New York). 
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SUBDIVISIONS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Physiography, one of the subdivisions of geography, is a study of 
the origin and history of land forms. By land forms we mean sur- 
face features such as hills, valleys, shore lines, plains, plateaus, moun- 
tains, continents, and ocean basins. Physiography is primarily a col- 
lege and university study, yet contacts with this branch of geography 
are frequently made in the elementary field. 

Meteorology, another subdivision of geography, is a field wherein 
we study the weather. Our United States Weather Bureau fore- 
casters are meteorologists who have devoted many faithful years 
to the study of atmospheric conditions for the benefit of the sailor, 
the farmer, the commission man, and numerous others. Here again 
is a subject of college and university grade with which contacts are 
made in the elementary grades. The climatologist organizes the data 
gathered by the student of the weather and gives us a detailed view 
of the climates of the world. 

Hydrography is a study of rivers, lakes, swamps, marshes, and 
other water bodies. Oceanography, a specialized branch of hydrog- 
raphy, is a study of the ocean in all its phases. Sir John Murray 
and the late Prince of Monaco are examples of men who spent a life- 
time in the study of the ocean, and yet they, above all others, realized 
how much more there was to learn. Here again are subjects of col- 
lege and university grade with which some contacts are made in the 
elementary grades. 

What is meant by plant geography? It is really plant ecology, or 
a study of the natural distribution of plants and how they are adapted 
to the environment in which they are found. White pines are found 
in the northern part of the United States because they are adapted to 
certain soil and climatic conditions which obtain there. Oranges grow 
in Florida and California because they must have nearly frost-free 
conditions. A study of the native plant life in the local environment 
is one of the best ways in which to approach the study of plant geog- 
raphy. Plant geography, though primarily a college and university 
subject, is nevertheless called upon for contributions to the elementary 
field. 

Animal geography is a study of the relation of animals to their 
natural or physical environment. It is in reality animal ecology or 
the study of how animals are adapted to their environment. A very 
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interesting phase of this work which might be taken up in the ele- 
mentary school is to consider how the camel is adapted to life in the 
dry desert, or to consider the reindeer in relation to the climatic con- 
ditions and the vegetation in the cold desert. 

Human geography, undoubtedly the most important aspect of the 
subject, is a study of how human beings live as a result of their physi- 
cal environment. It is in reality human ecology. This field is so 
broad that it lends itself to numerous subdivisions, such as historical 
geography, or a study of how environmental conditions have helped 
to determine past events, ideas, and ideals; political geography, or a 
study of the influence of location upon the trend of national develop- 
ment; industrial geography, or a study of the occupational activities 
of man as determined by the natural environment; and commercial 
geography, or a study of trade and transportation as they grow out 
of physical conditions. Such being the nature of modern geography, 
what aims should the teacher have in mind in teaching it? 


AIMS IN THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


The General Aims. The setting up of general aims and the striv- 
ing to attain them are necessary to the successful teaching of geogra- 
phy. Efforts which are directed toward definite ends or results are 
always more fruitful than aimless striving. Aims give vision to the 
work and it is especially true in geography that “Where there is no 
vision, the (pupils) perish.” 

It would be possible to compile the aims into a list of considerable 
length but the result so far as the teacher is concerned would probably 
be valueless, since length in such a matter as this usually predisposes 
the teacher to ignore the list entirely. The selection is therefore 
limited to the following: 


I. To acquaint the pupil with other peoples and with other lands. 


II. To guide the pupil to a realization that there is a relation 
between geographical environment and the life of a people. 


III. To develop an understanding of the common interests and of 
the interdependence of the peoples of the world that will 
promote “world peace and human brotherhood.” 


IV. To assist the pupil through the study of the physical environ- 
ment to gain an appreciation of the beauties of nature. 
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Each of these aims will be dealt with separately in order that the 
viewpoint may be made clear. 

Acquaintance with other peoples and other lands. The major sub- 
jects in the curriculum of the elementary school may be classed under 
two heads: tool and content. Geography belongs to the latter class 
and is so full of content as at times almost to embarrass one with its 
riches. Out of these riches, however, should come pictures of the 
life of peoples in other lands—peoples like us or differing from us in 
nationality, race, language, customs, and living in lands similar to 
our own or in lands little resembling it. What subject can push 
back and widen the mental horizon of the child like geography? As 
the child passes from country to country, from one people to another, 
he begins to realize that he and his are not the all of the universe but 
are instead a part of a great whole. An interesting process? It 
ought to be. If geography has ever become a dull, tedious task for 
children it is because teachers have made it so by the use of masses 
of encyclopedic-like material. Acquaintance with other peoples and 
other parts of the world requires information, but this information 
should be given to the pupil because it supplies that need and not 
because it will enable him to cover pages 95 and 96 in the text-book. 

What is the value of this acquaintance? It is most certainly not 
that one is thereby able to pass an examination and secure promotion 
to the next class or grade, although all that may result. It is that 
the imagination of the child may be quickened; that an intelligent 
interest in other peoples may be aroused; that a desire to secure 
further information by reading may be stimulated; and that a founda- 
tion may be laid upon which the other aims can be built or developed. 

Guidance to a realization of relation between geographical environ- 
ment and life of a people. The Eskimo of the North dresses in skins 
and furs; the Indian of the upper basin of the Amazon does not. 
Why? Geographical environment. If we compare the diet of the 
two, their houses or places of shelter, we shall find that these are the 
result of response to their environment. Mentioning the Swiss navy 
is usually thought of as a good way to obtain a laugh. Is the lack of 
a navy a reflection upon the Swiss or is it the natural result of the 
environment? Is it mere chance that the people of Norway are great 


seafarers? Has Great Britain become a great industrial nation by 
chance alone? 3 
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Instance after instance will come up in geography work where it 
will be possible for the teacher to lead the child to see that some one 
or ones of the geographical factors—location, area, climate, topogra- 
phy, soil, bodies of water, coasts, minerals, native plant life, native 
animal life—are influencing or have influenced the actions of a people. 
Frequently one is able to understand the why of the policies of a 
country by determining which elements of the environment exert the 
greatest influence. 

If these factors or elements do have an effect upon the life of a 
people, should not the child be made familiar with them that he may 
have this help in his attempts to understand world conditions? This 
familiarizing cannot be accomplished merely by calling attention now 
and then to a relation between geographical environment and life; 
the child must be taught to look for this relation as he goes from 
country to country in his study. 

One must be careful, however, not to establish in the minds of the 
children the idea that man is absolutely a creature of his environment. 
The development of a belief in such a blind determinism as this must 
be guarded against. 

The geographical environment is favorable for manufacturing in 
England, but her high position in manufacturing has been due in no 
small part to certain inventions made there in the latter part of the 
18th century. It is interesting to speculate as to the changes in Eng- 
lish history if these inventions had been made in some other countries. 

The Indian was in Massachusetts long before the coming of the 
white man. He had available the same soil, the same trees, the same 
rivers, the same coast line, the same climate as the white man who 
came later, but the reaction of the two to the environment was differ- 
ent. The white man, after guidance by the Indian, went on to a stage 
in agriculture not attained by the latter. The white man with the 
same environment developed lumbering, shipbuilding, commerce, man- 
ufacturing. The environment did not cease to exert an influence but 
the results were different because the influence acted upon a people of 
different character and culture. 

Geography has a splendid contribution to make along the line of 
environmental influence but the teacher in attempting to make use of 
this contribution should see to it that the child’s mind is opened rather 
than closed to the possible effects of other factors or conditions. 
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Developing an understanding of the common interests and the 
interdependence of peoples. People must eat whether they live in 
the United States or in Patagonia; shelter of some kind is needed 
whether the home be in Switzerland or in Samoa; clothing in varying 
amounts is desired for protection or is worn for ornament whether 
one is an Eskimo or a native of the Sudan. These needs and others 
are common to all mankind, and peoples are alike in a common striv- 
ing to satisfy them. It is the part of the teacher to aid the child in 
grasping this idea of the common interests of all peoples. Teach 
him that a variance from his people in the method of supplying any 
one or all of the common needs does not necessarily mean that the 
other people are queer or inferior—only different. 

Interdependence of the peoples of the world should be made clear. 
The Great War and its after-effects brought home, as nothing has 
ever done before, the realization that a nation does not live unto 
itself alone but does affect others by its actions. A farmer friend of 
the writer received one year five thousand dollars as his share of a 
crop harvested by a renter. A few years later his return for the 
same crop was about six hundred dollars. The weather this later 
year had not been quite so favorable but the real explanation of the 
decreased return was to be found in the political and economic condi- 
tions in another part of the world. 

The development of an understanding that nations are related by 
common interests and that there is an interdependence of the peoples 
of the world should, if done intelligently, promote “world peace and 
human brotherhood.” One need not and should not permit his teach- 
ing along this line to degenerate into platitudes or mere senti- 


mentalism. Truth and a sense of spiritual values should guide the 
teacher. 


An appreciation of the beauties of nature. In studying about peo- 
ples—how they live, work, play, etc.; how they are influenced by their 
environment, or how they react to it—mountains, plains, plateaus, 
valleys, rivers, coast lines are named and described. One may stop 
with the mentioning of a physical feature and a discussion of its 
importance but these do not exhaust the possibilities. If a child can 
be brought to see the beauty in the curves of rounded hills or winding 
streams; the inspiration in mountain peaks and heights; the strength 
in rugged coast lines, then he has been introduced to a source of life- 
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long satisfaction and enjoyment. One may even go further and say a 
source which will give rest and renew strength. 

The love of a people for the topography, for the scenery, of its 
home region is a trait to which attention should be called. “I love 
thy rocks and rills” may portray the feelings of the people of one 
section but not necessarily those of all sections. A friend once told 
of his pleasure at getting back to the prairie after a visit to the moun- 
tains. Mountains seemed to imprison him. Contrast with this the 
feelings of one familiar with mountains: “After the dusty monoto- 
nous prairie, to see and hear the rush of roaring rivers, to catch sight 
of waterfalls leaping down the crags, scattered pine trees crowning 
the heights, and green meadows carpeting the valleys, ... is a 
pleasure not soon to be forgotten.” 

More Immediate Aims. The aims which have been described are 
general. In order to achieve them, more immediate or specific aims 
must be set up for each unit or division of work. If such a course as 
this is not followed, the result will probably be a failure to realize 
the general aims. These immediate or specific aims will vary with the 
piece of work in hand, but they should all be alike in that they will lead 
toward the general aims. 

As an example: The immediate aims may have to do with the 
securing of certain definite facts of position, relief, and natural 
resources which will be used in solving a problem. The solution of 
this problem may then lead to an understanding of the relation 
between the geographical environment and the life of the people con- 
cerned. Thus one of the general aims has been approached not 
directly but indirectly through specific aims. 


THE RELATION OF GEOGRAPHY TO OTHER SUBJECTS IN THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Geography a broad subject. Geography, dealing as it does with 
life as related to the earth, is a very broad and inclusive subject. 
Because it is as all-inclusive as the earth and as vital as life, geogra- 
phy is intimately related to all other subjects in the school curriculum. 
Many educators, in their enthusiasm for the modern point of view in 
geography, have maintained that it should constitute the heart or core 
of the curriculum. Even though one may not be willing to go that 
far, one should be familiar with the interrelationships of the subject 

® Geikie, Archibald. Geological Sketches, p. 206. Macmillan Co, 
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and be able to take advantage of them for teaching purposes. A few 
of these relationships are suggested in the paragraphs that follow. 

Geography and English work. The first contacts with geography 
are secured by the child through observations made in the home 
region. After that, symbolization must play an important part. The 
various symbols are: pictures, maps, diagrams, graphs, and reading 
matter. 

Reading matter becomes important as the child advances. The 
teacher needs to realize that reading will unlock for the pupil that 
great storehouse of geographical information to be found in text- 
books, geographical readers, reference books, books of travel, news- 
papers, and magazines. It is gratifying that beginning school readers 
are paying less attention to the “Little Red Hen” and giving more 
time to simple, interesting descriptions of life and of the great world 
of nature. The reading lesson may often be devoted to geographical 
material and once in a while the geography period may well be given 
to reading. 

Literature of all kinds takes on a deeper meaning if the geographi- 
cal background is properly stressed. Likewise if a literary selection 
has a basis in fact, then geography is often helped. Whittier’s poems 
give one a fine feeling for the New England landscape. Kipling’s 
poems and stories help to make India and the Far East real to school 
children. We can secure a better understanding of the stern life of 
the Labradorian through the writings of Dr. Grenfell than through 
any textbook. Have you ever taken your class on a trip to South 
America or Africa with Theodore Roosevelt? To Canada with Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson or Ernest Thompson Seton? Or to Japan with 
Lafcadio Hearn? If not, then a great pleasure is in store for you 
and your class. We are tempted to complain that more literary selec- 
tions of a geographical nature are not included in our school text- 
books. 

Spelling can be a help to geography, and geography in turn can 
supply the motive for many spelling lessons. Children and teachers 
alike often complain about the difficulty of the reading matter in cur- 
rent geography textbooks. This difficulty largely results from the con- 
siderable number of unfamiliar words. “The children do not under- 
stand the words” is a complaint frequently heard. This is a situation 
that must be dealt with—not just passed over. 
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A solution is for the teacher to select the words which the pupils 
will need to know, not in the future but at the present time, and after 
placing the list on the blackboard ask the pupils to learn the spelling 
and the meaning of each word. By this method the difficulty encoun- 
tered when the reading matter is taken up will be greatly reduced. 

Geography and composition can be and should be mutually helpful. 
Much of the work in composition suffers because the pupil does not 
have a topic about which he really wants to write. The pupil in the 
geography class needs practice in composition, since expression in the 
written form is one of the best means by which geographical ideas 
can be made clear. Can geography be used to motivate a part of the 
composition work? Many teachers have found so. 

After taking an excursion or after making individual observations, 
children, if encouraged, are usually eager to write about their experi- 
ences. This desire, if capitalized, provides work that is worth while 
both for composition and for geography.’ Invariably opportunities 
arise to write letters of inquiry about or requests for folders, pamph- 
lets, bulletins, etc., to various sources, such as railroad and steam- 
ship companies, industrial and commercial houses, chambers of com- 
merce, state and national government printing offices. Here are 
provided real life experiences which should aid the teacher in securing 
better composition, spelling, and penmanship, because these experi- 
ences make clear to the pupil the need for words which are used cor- 
rectly, spelled correctly, and written neatly and legibly. 

Geography and arithmetic. In arithmetic the teacher now recog- 
nizes the necessity of selecting her problems from life situations. 
Geography offers to arithmetic a number of practical problems which 
are more valuable than the imaginary ones of the older textbooks. 
These problems arise as a result of attempting to apply quantitative 
standards to certain phases of the geography work. Let children be 
encouraged to compare the areas of countries, lengths of ocean routes 
in distance and time of passage, relative statistics of production and 
consumption of goods, facts regarding density of population and the 
lengths of navigable streams. Geography offers one topic which is 
distinctly mathematical and is frequently studied during the arithme- 
tic period: namely, the problem of converting longitude into time 
and the reverse. In the study of weather and climate, arithmetic aids 
in finding from data the total rainfall per month or year and monthly 
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temperatures or annual temperatures. Rainfall and temperature 
supply excellent material for the making of graphs in the upper 
grades. 

Geography and elementary science. Elementary science which 
includes nature study has much to contribute to geography. It fur- 
nishes explanations for many of the geography topics and also pro- 
vides many first-hand experiences which make the later work in 
geography more meaningful. 

In the lower grades there should be a close correlation between 
the two subjects in the study of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, and means 
of transportation. These topics supply a reason for the study of 
plants, animals, soils, land features, weather, etc. The motive for 
much work in science may come from geography, but at the same time 
the latter subject reaps a benefit. As an example: The child who 
has had his attention called to a few general facts about plants and 
who has helped in the care of growing plants has secured a splendid 
basis for his study of the food crops of the world and for an appre- 
ciation of the effect of climate upon vegetation. 

In the upper grades the two subjects are usually kept separate and 
yet there are numerous opportunities for correlations. One of the 
best examples of a needed correlation is in the study of the circulation 
of the atmosphere. Before the relation between pressure and winds 
can be understood there must be an understanding of pressure. This 
understanding elementary science can and must give. 

Geography and drawing. In geography there is the opportunity 
for children to express themselves by drawing. As they learn about 
other people from stories which are told to them, from pictures, or 
from reading, they can help to clarify their impressions by making 
drawings of these people, of their homes, and of their life. Simple 
sketch maps constitute a means of geographical expression after 
impressions have been secured by the right kind of map interpreta- 
tion. Throughout the work the pupils should be encouraged to go 
to the blackboard and illustrate by means of rough sketches or dia- 
grams their conceptions of various topics under discussion. 

Geography and history. Historians have often said that geogra- 
phy is indispensable to history; geographers have declared that his- 
tory illuminates geography. Geography is the study of present-day 
life as related to the present-day physical environment; history is 
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the study of past life as related to past physical environment. Is it 
not impossible then for these subjects to be other than intimately 
related? 

The close relationship is well shown in the offering by the geogra- 
phy department of many colleges and universities of such a course as 
“Geographical Influences in History.” The development of the 
American colonies, for example, cannot be appreciated apart from 
the consideration of the human effects of coast line, rivers, for- 
ests, soils, topography, climatic conditions, and other geographic 
factors. 

Ocean currents and prevailing winds have determined the courses 
taken by explorers. River valleys and mountain passes ever guide 
the pioneer and direct the line of march of invading armies. Bound- 
ary lines are to be explained only by a knowledge of both history and 
geography. Nations differ in their customs, habits, and life not only 
as a result of different historical antecedents but also as a result of 
differences in climate, soil, topography, and material resources. Wars 
may arise as a result of antagonistic viewpoints which have developed 
out of different environments. Thus in the United States the North 
disagreed with the South on the question of slavery largely because 
of a difference in soil, climate, and topography. 

Much of the interest in travel comes from knowing history as well 
as from having a knowledge of present-day conditions. Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, Syria, Greece, and Rome attract us not only 
because of their varied and picturesque life but also because of their 
historical backgrounds. 

As has been said by one writer, “History is meaningless without a 
stage—geography—to act it in. A stage without action is inane and 
absurd.” The teacher of geography must pave the way for the 
teacher of history by explaining the physical environment. 

Conclusion. Modern geography, being a study of life as related 
to the earth, has a distinct function to perform in the educational 
process. In fulfilling its function, however, it is distinctly related 
to and cuts across many of the other school subjects. In so doing, 
geography calls to its aid these other subjects and in turn contrib- 
utes to them. This mutual relationship does not mean that any 
subject needs to lose its own particular viewpoint and distinctive con- 
tribution. 
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A UNIT FUSION COURSE IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES FOR THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By R. W. HATCH 


Head of Department of History, Horace Mann School, and 
Lecturer in Civic Education, Teachers College 


AND DeFOREST STULL 
Associate in Geography, Teachers College 


EN years ago the term ‘social studies’ had little, if any, definite 
connotation. Then, in 1915, came the bulletin on ‘‘Community 
Civics,” followed a year later by the report on the “Teaching of the 
Social Studies.” ‘These bulletins aroused much discussion and no 
little constructive experimentation. Before this, history, with smat- 
terings of incidental geography and government, had filled the entire 
field. Within the past ten years, however, various groups have made 
their demands on ‘history,’ each desirous of lopping off a more or 
less definite sector for itself. The first to attack was the political 
scientist who desired his own place in the curriculum. He was fol- 
lowed by the economist and the sociologist. Most of these attacks 
have come from the entrenched positions of nationally organized 
associations. Recently each of these groups has put forward its 
program for the schools. The chief points of difference with these 
specialists lie in the selection of subject matter and in emphasis. Each 
in his own way is a special pleader for his own subject. The problem 
is further complicated by the attack of educators and psychologists 
on the method of teaching these subjects, while the administrator 
waits with what resignation he can command, hoping that some sem- 
blance of order will come out of this disagreement and confusion. 
The lines of consolidation amid these conflicting points of view 
are beginning to show. At least there is a strong desire on the part 
of specialist, educator, and administrator to get together. Proposals 
are now afoot designed to bring these warring factions around one 
table and at least locate those points on which they do agree, and 
define more clearly those on which they do not. The recent organiza- 
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tion of National Council of Teachers of Social Studies has, because 
of its very make-up, a great opportunity to bring about a constructive 
program in this field. Some of us have felt for a long time that 
much of formal geography is valueless; that 2 large percentage of 
the details of history is equally worthless; and that altogether too 
large an amount of the old instruction in government never has car- 
ried over into constructive citizenship. 

The materials and findings which form the basis for this article 
are the direct result of an experiment whose chief aim was to present 
a constructive program on the unit fusion principle for the teaching 
of the social studies in the junior high school years. This theory has 
been tested out in real classroom situations. It has behind it two 
and one-half years of actual teaching procedure. Both of the writers 
have been present during each class period, one teaching and the 
other observing, as they fused their respective materials in geography, 
history, and civics in order to get a more complete and well-rounded 
picture. Many conferences grew out of these class periods in which 
both instructors endeavored to safeguard their respective subject 
matter fields in this unit fusion reorganization. Their goal was to 
organize the material so that a single teacher would be able to handle 
the three fields as a unit. The general principle underlying this 
organization is embodied in the statement laid down by Charles W. 
Eliot: ‘‘Teach groups of subjects in their natural relations. For 
example, arithmetic, algebra and geometry; history, biography, geog- 
raphy and travel.” 

In Chapter I of the Twenty-second Yearbook, Dr. Harold O. 
Rugg, speaking on the theme, “Dues the present division of the 
social science materials into the separate subjects of history, geogra- 
phy, civics, and economics, aid or hamper the teacher and the pupil ?” 
makes this observation: “Just one criterion, it seems to me, should 
guide the curriculum maker. He should assemble around definite prob- 
lems and issues those illustrative materials that the mind impera- 
tively needs to deal with the matter in hand. He should gather these 
materials from whatever school ‘subject’ tradition may have housed 
them in. And he should put them together in such natural relation- 
ships that it will be possible for the pupil to call to his aid at any 
moment the data naturally needed at that moment to answer his 
pressing question.” 
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Now if we are to train our pupils to make wise selections from 
the various subject matter fields, we must confront them with situa- 
tions where they will have to practice that very thing. This comes 
most naturally through problem solving. The significance of the 
term ‘fusion’ as over against ‘correlation’ or ‘integration,’ is that it 
looks forward to the end resultant. The ultimate product may be 
composed, to be sure, of various elements from history, geography, 
and civics, but it will all be so welded or fused that distinctive lines 
are gone. 


ORGANIZATION 


The plan of organization of the subject matter in the field of the 
social studies for the years of the junior high school is as follows: 


Grave VII. The Cradle of Civilization. 
History:—The World to 1492 (the Near East and the Far East). 
Geography:—The Mediterranean Basin and the Far East. (The Old 
World Desert and the Desert’s Edge.) 
Civics:—The Significance of Attempts at Self-Government in the Old 
World. 


Practice in Group Organization; Current Events; Citizenship Activities. 


Grape VIII. The Development of Western Europe and Its Expansion into 
the New World. 

History :—European History, 1492-1927. 

(The New World—United States, Canada, and South America to 1789). 

Geography :—Western Europe and European Expansion into the New 
World of North America, South America, Africa, and Oceanica. 

Civics: —The Growth of Nationalism; The Development of Constitutional 
Forms of Government; The March of Democracy; Colonial Practices in 
the New World. 

Practice in Group Organization; Current Events; Citizenship Activities. 


Grave IX. The United States and Its World Relationships. 
History :—United States, 1789-1926. 
Geography :—Physical, Political, and Economic Geography of the United 
States; and Our Expanding World Relationships. 
Civics:—Elementary Social, Political, and Economic Problems. 
Practice in Group Organization; Current Events; Citizenship Activities. 


Time ALLOTMENTS: One period a day, with a double period once a week. 
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The main objectives of this form of organization have been: 


1. “To teach groups of subjects together in their natural rela. 
tions.”—Eliot. , 

2. To create a sympathetic understanding and appreciation of the 
peoples of the earth as they are confronted with problems, internal 
and external, which have grown out of historical, geographical, and 
political factors. 

3. To give children that geographical and historical background 
which will assist in the understanding and solution of many problems 
of the past and of the present. 

4. To give a better understanding of and respect for the peoples 
f-om various nations who have come within our national boundary 
lines. 

5. To give the adolescent child an understanding of the interde- 
pendence of nations in this day of almost instant communication and 
rapid transportation. 

6. To try to find out why people in different parts of the world 
have developed different types of civilization. 

7. To compare other nations with the United States whenever pos- 
sible, and thus to get better understandings. 

.—<€- To gain ability in the use of tools of various kinds, such as maps, 
graphs, encyclopedias, the Reader’s Guide, and other books of ref- 
erence. 

9g. To make the child familiar with the great amount of social 
studies material to be found in current magazines and newspapers. 

10. To show the great need for the conservation of the world’s 
human and material resources. 

11. To learn how to work together in contributing to the solution 
of a common problem. 

12. To train and develop the citizenship qualities of tolerance and 
open-mindedness. 

13. To evaluate propaganda wherever it may be found: text, ref- 
erence book, current materials, persons. 

14. To challenge, compare, and evaluate the facts under dis- 
cussion. 

15. To give training in mental integrity and suspended judgment. 

16. To condemn the superficial and to respect the well-considered. 

17. To develop “a reasoned self-confidence.” 
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Principal Henry C. Pearson of the Horace Mann School defines 
the principles and states the advantages underlying this fusion con- 
ception as follows: 


This is not an attempt to correlate the history, geography, and civics usually 
taught in these grades. Correlation, however skillfully worked out, never fully 
obviates the disadvantages of the water-tight compartment idea of subject 
matter. The name ‘fusion’ implies something more than finding points of contact 
between different fields of knowledge. In this course of study certain desirable 
objectives and interests are introduced to the pupils and they are led to draw 
upon geography, history, or any other body of knowledge that may be necessary 
to develop the problems involved. Geography, history, and civics become not 
ends in themselves, but means to an end. The subject matter of these fields, 
therefore, has meaning to pupils because its relationship to a larger unit of 
knowledge becomes evident. 

To the principal of a school the fusion course has many administrative advan- 
tages not the least of which is the economy of time involved. For instance, in our 
seventh grade, we have found that the four periods per week formerly given 
to geography and the three periods to history can be satisfactorily supplanted 
by a fusion course of six periods per week, one of which is devoted to current 
events. 

After an experimental year of teaching this material by Mr. Hatch and Mr. 
Stull, the course for the seventh grade was reorganized and put into the hands 
of a single teacher, Miss Pauline Schwartz, known as a teacher of the social 
studies. She has had training in.all these fields and has carried out the fusion 
idea with our present seventh grade in a very satisfactory manner. 

Furthermore, the interest that pupils have shown in this course may be men- 
tioned as evidence of prime importance: This fusion course in the social studies 


is probably the most popular and stimulating of all the studies in the Junior 
High School. 


GENERAL METHOD 


Although our organization may appear in cold print somewhat 
predetermined and laid out in subject matter divisions, nevertheless 
the classroom procedure has followed in the main Dr. Rugg’s prob- 
lem-solving method. The social studies lend themselves well to 
problem treatment because they deal with human life as related to 
the physical and social environment. 

Professor Dewey has said that the true starting point of history is 
some present-day situation, and we have utilized this point of view 
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as a method of procedure whenever and wherever possible. How- 
ever, it is also well for our young citizens to know how people who 
lived in other times and other places solved the current problems of 
their day. A problem should be studied in its time setting. The 
intelligent understanding of a past problem, to note whether the solu- 
tion preved wise or unfortunate, is, perhaps, one of the best ways 
we can train young citizens so that they may do their part in solving 
better the problems of their own day. Our plan of procedure allows 
for this in the solution of the many minor problems that are raised 
as we develop the story. 

Many will naturally ask, ‘‘How did the problems arise?” Fre. 
quently it is the teacher’s function to stimulate an interest in a topic 
so that problems will arise. The best and most vital problems, how- 
ever, were those which the children raised as a result of their own 
interest and experience. Inasmuch as a period each week was given 
over to current events, many problems had their inception in that 
work. Current event day proved an excellent seed-bed for many 
worthwhile problems. 

The summary of our objectives may be expressed in succinct form 
as follows: 


Find the facts. 
Filter the facts. 
Fuse the facts. 
Follow the facts. 


No program for the social studies would be complete unless ade- 
quate provision was made all along the line for a running fire of civic 
activities. We are now referring to the training that comes from 
the actual participation by the pupils where the objective is training 
in citizenship.’ All of our social studies classes are organized into self- 
governing groups and the socialized recitation is employed. Other 
activities which naturally arise in such work are debates, civic trips, 
dramatizations, visits to museums and motion picture houses, special 
notebooks, a letter exchange, bulletin board, time lines, graphic repre- 
sentations of scenes, current events, talks to the class by people from 
foreign countries, etc., etc. 


*R. W. Hatch. Training in Citizenship. Scribners, New York. 
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A TYPICAL METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The seventh grade class on current event day reads and discusses 
Dr. Pritchett’s report to the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace on the Zionist movement in Palestine. During the discussion 
many questions naturally arise and there is a desire for more informa- 
tion along many lines. 

What is the Zionist movement? Where does it get its name? Why 
are the Jews more interested in this movement than the people of 
other races? What do they mean when they say they want “‘a national 
home”? How many Jews are there in the world to-day? Where are 
they to be found? Why did they select Palestine? Where is Pales- 
tine? To whom does Palestine now belong? What people live there? 
How do they feel about this movement? How large is Palestine? 
How many people can this land support? What are its natural re- 
sources? How did it happen that this movement originated in Eng- 
land? What are her interests in the Near East? What has this 
question to do with “International Peace’? If, as the report says, 
Palestine was ‘“‘the home of the Jews for a thousand years,” how did 
they lose it? What does the report mean when it says that Palestine 
was “‘the seat of their great influence upon the religious life of the 
world’? How did they influence our religious life? What kind of 
a government do they wish to give it? What kind of a government 
does Palestine have now? 

These are the questions that arise most naturally out of such a 
problem as this and they must be answered if one hopes to arrive at 
any adequate solution of this perplexing question. But in what sub- 
ject matter field do these questions lie? Are they geographic, his- 
toric, or civic? As a matter of fact, of course, all these fields are 
represented in these questions. The solution, therefore, does not lie 
in the hands of the geographer alone or of the historian, or of the 
expert in political science. In fact, there is grave danger if we rely 
too greatly on “‘the point of view’’ of any one of these fields of knowl- 
edge. If one should attempt to answer this question from the angle 
of a single field of knowledge, a distorted view would inevitably 
result. In fact, is not that just the reason why this movement is a 
present-day problem? Many influential Jews have found what they 
thought was a solution in one phase alone, namely, the historic, and 
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have neglected the deep significance of the geographic and civic condi- 
tions which are controlling Palestine to-day. 

Now, how would this question be handled in classroom procedure 
by the fusion method? After the general discussion of the article 
on “Zionism,” the class would work out a clear and well-considered 
statement of their problem. This would then be printed on a placard 
or given a special place on the blackboard. With this statement ever 
before them, there would be less danger of wandering from the issue 
in hand. The next period would be spent in collecting the necessary 
tools. <A special shelf or table would be reserved for geographies, 
histories, magazines, and other references that would give informa- 
tion for the solution of the problem. 

Then day by day they would build up their organization. They 
would have to learn how to work together, to evaluate propaganda, 
to be tolerant and open-minded in discussion, to challenge, compare 
and evaluate the facts under discussion. Day by day their class 
organization would grow and eventually they would arrive at the 
point where they would have a right to feel that they might now pass 
upon the issue they had set themselves to find. 

The following organization on ‘‘Palestine’’ was worked out with 
a seventh grade group in the Horace Mann School. It has been reor- 
ganized at least twice. We believe that it contains the materials 
essential to an understanding of the problems centering around Pales- 
tine and the Zionist movement. 


PALESTINE 


Approach: The Zionist Movement. 
Newspaper clippings or magazine articles; e.g., Dr. Pritchett’s report to 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Major Problem: Why should the Jews wish to have a “natural home”: in 
Palestine, and would it be wise for them to return in large numbers to 
land in the East? 


I, Location. 


1. On the margin of three continents. 

2. The “way” between the ancient civilizations of Egypt and Assyria and 
Babylon. What is the significance of this? 

3. Commercial land route between the Mesopotamian region and Egypt 

4. Battle ground between opposing nations. 
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II. Size and Population. 


1. About 140 miles long. 

2. About 60 to 70 miles wide. 

3. Area—about 9,000 square miles, or about the size of Vermont. 
4. Population—about 755,000, or about twice that of Vermont. 


III. Physical Features. 


1. Map study to determine relief and drainage features. 
Brigham and McFarlane: Essentials of Geography, Book II, p. 346. 
Smith: Human Geography, Book II, p. 274. 


IV. Climatic Conditions. 


1. California—Mediterranean type of climate, with rainy and dry season. 
2. Rainfall from October to May. 
3. Variability in climate due to relief. 
“The top of Mount Hermon is covered with snow, but in the 
valley of the Jordan there are tropical plants. 
“Spring is a most beautiful time, for in few other lands are there more 
wild flowers. The Hebrews called this time the ‘coming of flowers’ and 
one of their poets wrote of the spring: 


Lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth; 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; 
The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, 
And the vines are in blossom, 
They give forth their fragrance. 
—Song of Solomon, Chap. 2.” 
—Mills: Book of the Ancient World, p. 114. 


V. Resemblances to Southern California. 


1. The coastal plain of Palestine, reaching from Gaza to Haifa, is, in 
everything except its development, a counterpart of the coastal plain 
of southern California from San Diego to Santa Barbara. 

2. Both have rainless summers. 

3- That part of Palestine has a frostless winter; that of California, 
nearly so. 

4. Both summer and winter temperatures of California are slightly lower 
than those of Palestine. 
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Both permit the growth of semi-tropical products, and in both the 
climate makes possible a healthy and attractive life in the open. 

The valleys of Esdraelon and Jezreel have their counterpart in the 
valley traversed by the railroad from Los Angeles to San Bernardino, 


. Both have soils of great fertility. 
. The Imperial Valley of California corresponds to the Jordan Valley in 


Palestine. Both are below sea level. The Salton Sea is 300 feet below 
the Pacific Ocean; the Dead Sea is 1292 feet below the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


. Both grow crops, like cotton and sugar, of high acreage value, and 


supply the markets of distant cities with early fruits and vegetables. 
California districts are great producers of oil; the country around the 
Dead Sea is thought to be rich in this mineral. 


VI. Agricultural Products. 


I. 


w 


Fruits, such as grapes, olives, figs, oranges, lemons, melons, dates, peaches, 
and nuts, such as almonds and walnuts, grow abundantly in some parts, 
Fine bananas are grown near Jaffa. Apples and pears are also produced. 


. Garden vegetables, such as cabbages, cauliflower, watermelons, potatoes, 


turnips, etc., are easily grown. 


. The principal grains are wheat, barley, rye, millet, lentils and maize. 
. Sugar-cane, tobacco, flax and mulberry trees are grown in certain 


districts. 

The eucalyptus tree, of which over 3,000,000 have been planted in the 
past five years, is of great value in reclaiming swamps, and yields an oil 
of commercial value, while its wood can be used for a variety of pur- 
poses. 

Honey and dairy products are now being produced to a certain extent, 
especially in the Jewish colonies. 


VII. Mineral Resources. 


2. 


4. 


Building stone, such as marble, sandstone, limestone, and granite; also 
clay and lime, useful for cement, pottery, tiles, etc. 

Minerals in the Dead Sea, such as salt, bromides, phosphates, gypsum and 
potash. 

Small quantities of copper, gold and sulphur. 

Sulphurous and hot springs near Tiberias. 


VIII. Manufacturing Industries Utilizing the Agricultural and Other Products. 


I. 


Wine distilleries, packing and shipping of oranges and other fruits. 
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2. Manufactures of soap, olive and castor oil, candies, perfumes, and ob- 
jects for religious and decorative purposes. 
3. Cigar factories; manufacture of bricks and other building materials; 


flour mills; textile mills; tanneries, and manufacture of salt from sea 
water. 


1X. Occupations in Ancient Times. 


1. Agriculture on the lowlands. 
2. Grazing on the uplands. 


The Phoenicians along the coast to the north of Palestine became 
famous as sailors and traders. 

Minor problem: Why did the Phoenicians become sailors while the 
Hebrews remained a pastoral and agricultural people? 


X. Geographical Contrasts in the Coast Lines of Phoenicia and Palestine. 


1. Map study to determine differences in relief and in the coast lines of 
the two countries, also harbors and seaports. 

2. Northward from Mt. Carmel, the mountain ridges extend nearly to the 
coast, the coast line is very irregular, and travel overland north and 
south is difficult. 

3. Southward from Mt. Carmel, a narrow coastal plain lies along the shore; 


the shore line is smooth and the waters offshore are very shallow, while 
there are no real harbors. 


XI. Reasons for the Phoenicians Becoming Sailors. 
1. The familiarity of the Phoenicians with the sight of the sea. 
2. The fact that all roads led to the sea. 
3. The inevitable location of the larger towns beside the sea. 
4. The almost impassable wall of mountains which shut Phoenicia off 
from communication with lands to the east. 
5. The insufficiency of the land for the inhabitants. 
6. The irregular coast line, making travel overland difficult. 


XII. Incidents in Hebrew History. 


XIII. The Hebrew Literature. 


1. Narrative history and the teachings of the prophets. 

2. Use of the Phoenician and Aramean alphabets. 

3. Writings recorded on papyrus instead of clay tablets. 

4. Contribution of the Hebrews: the Bible, ““The Torch of Civilization.” 
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XIV. Conditions in Palestine before the World War. 


The fellaheen (peasants) lived as they did in the time of the Crusades, 
They cut the forests from the Judean hills, and their goats did not allow 
a new growth to thrive. 

Hillside terraces, which had held the soil and moisture around the roots 
of olive groves and vineyards, fell down and the soil washed away. 


. Crops were moved to market on the backs of camels and donkeys. 
. Bad roads, or no roads at all, kept out the rich and eager tourist. 


A ridge of shifting sand was an effective wall against a constant tide of 
travel from the Suez Canal and Cairo. 


7. There was no harbor or good landing place on the Mediterranean. 
8. There was no railroad except one short line from Jaffa to Jerusalem. 
9. So-called roads were mainly caravan trails. 

“ XV. Reasons Why Resources were Untouched before the World War. 

i 1. No attention paid by the government to the things upon which progress 


2. 


and civilization depend. 
The poverty, ignorance, and indolence of the Arab. 


XVI. Improvements Wrought as a Result of the War and Consequent British 


# Administration. 


I. 


The Germans built a railroad from Damascus to Haifa, and a branch 

line starting near Nazareth and running to ancient Schechem (Nablus). 
The British constructed a railroad across the plains of Sharon, thus 

bringing Jerusalem within a night’s ride of Port Said and Cairo. 


. A good road has been built running from Tiberias to Jerusalem, in 


addition to other roads on the lower lands. 


. Schools have been established and an effort is being made to educate 


the people in general. 


. A department of agriculture has been established, and loans extended 


to the farmers. 

Goats have been barred from the sides of Mount Carmel, whose rocky 
slopes are already hidden by young growth of oaks. 

Eucalyptus trees in large numbers are being planted in swamp lands, 
where, owing to their great capacity for absorbing water, they are having 
the effect of drying up and doing away with the swamps. 


. Order and justice for all have been established where both were lacking 


for centuries, while stability and security favor industrial development. 


- Jerusalem is being transformed. New and modern residences have 


sprung up. Water is brought from the well at Hebron as in Roman times. 
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9. Hydroelectric development is taking place around the Sea of Galilee. 
This development will give cheap power, and cheap and abundant light. 


XVII. Present-day Contrast of Arabic Village and Jewish Settlement. 


Arabic village: A mud hut, with one room, usually windowless, houses 
the family, and goats, donkeys and dogs. Fields are scratched with a 
crooked stick, grain harvested with a sickle, and threshed by the trampling 
feet of goats as in the time of Boaz. 


Jewish colony: These are cleverly planned by European experts. Homes 
are simple and small, but modern. Stone dairy barns are constructed, 
and improved dairy herds from Syria and Europe have been imported. 
An experiment station is maintained, showing what to plant, and how to 
cultivate. 


Jaffa: Jaffa, with a population of 15,000, has narrow, crooked, unlighted 
streets, and dirt and disorder prevail. 


Tel-aviv: Tel-aviv, new Jewish suburb of Jaffa, has wide, paved streets, 
pure water for household purposes, sewers, electric lights, costly residences, 
and business houses. 


XVIII. Evidences of a Change of Climate. 


XIX. Conclusions as to Jewish Settlement and Development. 


1. Only a small fraction of the Jewish race will live in Palestine. The 
type of Jew most likely to go there to live would be the persecuted Jew 
of Russia, Poland, and other European and near-by countries. Jews 
happily situated in other countries will have very little desire to go 
there to live, but racial pride, as well as religious and traditional interest 
in the homeland of their ancestors, will be a powerful influence in for- 
warding the development of the country and assisting their brethren 
who care to make their homes in Palestine. 

2. The best results in Palestine can be attained through intensive methods. 
The Jews have established an agricultural college, an experiment station, 
and an agricultural school where women are taught gardening, bee-keep- 
ing, dairying, and poultry-raising, and are given an understanding of 
farm science and methods needed to make them contented and efficient 
helpers. 

3. The irrigated areas in Palestine can be made such a picture of agricultural 
opulence and rural beauty that they will be a source of pride to the 
Jewish race wherever they may live. They can create along the shores 

* Huntington, E. Palestine and Its Transformation. 
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of the Mediterranean spots that will rival Cannes and Nice. There 
is an unrivalled opportunity awaiting the wealth, artistic taste, and 
national pride of the race around the shores of the bay which has Haifa 
on the south and Acre on the north. Mount Carmel is the southern 
background, the Syrian hills the northern, with the blue Mediterranean 
in front, and the well-watered plain of Esdraelon as the field on which 
to create a life that will rival the ancient greatness of the country, 
Sooner or later the homes and gardens around the bay at Haifa will 
be one of the show places of the world.—Based on Mead’s “The New 
Palestine,” Review of Reviews. 

4. “Between September 1, 1920, and March 1, 1925, the total number of 
immigrants into Palestine was 46,225 Jews and 2,027 non-Jews. On 
June 1, 1925, the Jewish population had increased according to govern- 
ment figures to 115,151 (84,000 in 1914, and 57,900 in 1920). The 
average monthly immigration was 2,000.—W orld Almanac, 1926. 

A report to the Zionist Organization which met in Buffalo in June, 
1926, said that more than 33,000 Jewish immigrants settled in Palestine 
in 1925. 


REFERENCES ON PALESTINE 


Bonser, Epona M. How the Early Hebrews Lived and Learned.  (Sup- 
plementary Reading for Students.) Macmillan Company. 

Evans, Lawton B. Heroes of Israel. (Supplementary Reading for Students.) 
Milton Bradley Co. 

Fospick, Harry Emerson. Articles in Ladies Home Journal, 1926 and 1927. 

Guerser, H. A. The Story of the Chosen People. (Supplementary Reading 
for Students.) American Book Company. 

* HunTINGTON, ExttswortH. Palestine and Its Transformation. (Geology, 
general description, climate.) Houghton Mifflin Company. 

*Meap, E. “New Palestine.” Review of Reviews, 70: 623-29, December 
1924 (Zionist Movement). 

PritcuettT, H. S. “Pritchett Reports Zionism Will Fail.” New York Times, 
November 29, 1926. 

*Smirn, G. A. Historical Geography of the Holy Land. George H. Doran 
Company. 

WeIzMANN, CuHaimM. “Weizmann Denies Jew-Arab Hostility.” New York 
Times, December 6, 1926. 


* Primarily for the instructor's use. 

Note: A more extended account of this Unit Fusion Course, giving objectives, organization, 
activities and typical procedure will be found in the bulletin on “The Social Studies in the Horace 
Mann Junior High School,” by R. W. Hatch and DeForest Stull, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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PROPERTY MANAGEMENT IN LOCAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


AND FRED ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


DEQUATE consideration should be given property management 
A in local school systems as well as the financial and educational 
phases of management. A review of current practices shows that 
there are many school districts in which the managerial procedures 
indicate a lack of appreciation of the value of cash when once con- 
verted into materials. The marked tendency to disregard money 
value when cash has been converted into goods, the separation of 
the business management from educational administration, differing 
practices in placing responsibilities for property on school and munici- 
pal authorities, failure to appreciate the problems concerned with 
property management, and the fundamental distinctions existing in 
the relationships between property values and educational service as 
contrasted with corresponding conditions in private enterprise have 
all contributed toward very limited programs of property manage- 
ment as contrasted with the two other phases of management men- 
tioned above. 


PROPERTY VALUES 


Money values do not disappear when cash is converted into goods. 
In fact, values are relative and depend on the goods and the circum- 
stances with which they are connected. Similar:elements of property 
may have a totally unlike value in dissimilar enterprises. Under 
special circumstances, they may also have significant differences in 
value in the same business. No two enterprises may value property 
in the same way, yet efficiency in the management and the control of 
property will depend largely on the values placed on the material 
assets of the undertaking. Since property in all its forms has a 
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limited life, the value cannot be expected to remain constant. These 
changes in worth are the resultant of such factors as depreciation, 
policies of maintenance, of operation, and of use. Each of these 
factors has an important relationship to accounting, to property 
management, and in fact to all the problems of financial and edu- 
cational management. 


SERVICE VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL PROPERTY 


The property of a school system, or what is commonly called the 
school plant, includes all the land, buildings, and equipment used in 
connection with the operation of the public schools. A primary prin- 
ciple of property management requires the constant, continuous, and 
uninterrupted availability of the plant for educational services when 
schools are in session. School plant values are thus measured by 
service utility; that is, the true value of school property is tested by 
its usefulness in connection with the services rendered in the class- 
room. Service demands on school property are continuous. The 
several elements of the plant have a more or less extended life. Be- 
cause of this, a dual responsibility falls upon business management, 
that of providing (at market prices) the service required and of pre- 
serving the property values for as long a time as is administratively 
possible and consistent with efficient use. The educational service 


‘ demands and the management and accounting for property are much 


more closely interdependent than normal practice would indicate. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SERVICE VALUES TO MANAGEMENT 


The distinctions in the relationships of property values between 
private business and the public school enterprise have significant im- 
plications when management is considered. Oakey,’ in speaking of 
government property, emphasizes this very clearly in the following 
statement: 


In a commercial enterprise the value of property owned is an important factor 
in determining financial conditions; in a government agency it is of no direct 
importance. A government purchases permanent property solely for service, 
not as an investment or as a salable asset. It is of little consequence what the 
property of a government is worth; the vital consideration is its capacity to 
render adequate service. 


2 Oakey, F. Principles of Government Accounting and Reporting. p. 222. D. Appleton & Co. 
1921. 
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The above point of view tends to stress the more important aspects of 
service in school plant management, and establishes an added sig- 
nificance in the reciprocal interdependence of the school plant and the 
associated educational values. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Property management and accounting are practically impossible 
without classification. A well-formed grouping of all the elements of 
property used directly or indirectly in educational service facilitates 
purchase, distribution, and accounting. Uniformity in nomenclature 
is taken for granted in such an arrangement. When articles are de- 
fined, it should be done in such language as will be understood by all. 
These things are necessary and contribute largely to the efficiency and 
use of property records and facilitate all the work that is involved 
in management and accounting as well as the use to be made of the 
property. 

The following lists represents a suggestion for a general classifica- 
tion of elements which make up the school plant: 


A. Lands 
1. Lands held for future sites 
2. Other lands 
3. Sites in use 
4. Playgrounds (not included in 3) 


B. Buildings 
1. Buildings used for administrative purposes 
2. School buildings 
3. Other buildings 


C. Permanent Equipment and Property 
1. Electric wiring and fixtures 
2. Fire protection equipment 
3. Fences and walks 
4. Heating and ventilation equipment 
5. Sanitary equipment and fixtures 


D. Movable Equipment in Use 
1. Automobile equipment 
2. Office furniture and equipment 
3. Instructional furniture and equipment 
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4. Movable equipment used in operation and maintenance 
5. Other movable equipment 
E. Movable Equipment in Storage 
1. Automobile equipment 
2. Office furniture and equipment 
3. Instructional furniture and equipment 
4. Equipment used in operation and maintenance 
5. Other movable equipment 
F. Books 


1. School library books including supplementary textbooks 
2. Library books (available for general circulation) 

3. Textbooks in use 

4. Textbooks in storage 


This classification can be subdivided or expanded in such detail 
as is found necessary to the efficient management of property. Sym- 
bols and codes, as has already been pointed out, may be conveniently 
used in connection with property designation. The specialized nature 
of books as property and the practices developed in connection with 
their management make it more convenient to treat them separately. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


In classification, equipment must be kept separate from supplies. 
The distinguishing differences must be established, and once estab- 
lished, they must be carried out in practice. Articles of equipment 
are usually distinguished from supplies because of the time service 
element. Supplies are consumed in current use and their service life 
is relatively short. When the cost of goods purchased is small, even 
though the articles may not be consumed in use, it is more convenient 
and economical at times to group them under supplies. 

Every system of school accounting having state-wide or even wider 
acceptance makes a distinction between supplies and equipment. The 
differentiation to be made varies somewhat according to the system 
of accounting used. Certain articles classified as supplies in one sys- 
tem will be found listed as equipment in another, and in other sys- 
tems some items are found classified both as supplies and as equip- 
ment. Such differences are sometimes the resultant of legal factors, 
creating conditions which may result in a constant handicap to school 
authorities. 
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Supplies, as used in public school systems, embrace and are limited to: 
1) Materials consumed or destroyed when used. 


2) Materials, the normal life of which, when in use, is not more than two 
years. 


3) Fragile articles frequently broken with customary usage and small articles 

frequently lost under similar circumstances. 

As examples illustrating the three divisions of our definition, we may mention 
as falling under 1) paper, pens, pencils, crayons, ink, lumber, nails, screws, 
chemicals, cleaning materials, and the like; under 2) brushes, brooms, chamois, 
sponges, buckets, blackboard erasers, compasses, rulers, and similar articles; 
under 3) laboratory porcelain and glassware, needles, pins, clips, thumb tacks, 
keys, and allied materials. 


To the term, supply, there attaches a certain psychological significance 
which cannot be ignored. The average teacher and pupil think of an article 
listed as a supply as something of slight monetary value of which but little care 
need be taken since it is replaced almost annually. 

To the term, equipment, a sense of permanence is attached. It is presumed 
that equipment will endure for a period of years and more care is exercised in the 
use of such articles. For this reason, such articles as tools, china, and glassware 
used in domestic science, cooking utensils, paint boxes, scissors, tape measures, 
and the like, have been omitted from lists of supplies. Practical experience 


+has shown that more care is taken of such articles, especially on the part of 


teachers, when it is known that they are classified as items of equipment rather 
than as supplies. Guided by economy, we are justified in making this rather 
arbitrary classification.” 


There are certain procedures of supply management which are 
equally applicable to the purchase, storage, distribution, and use of 
equipment and textbooks. There are certain others which, because 
of the nature of the material, are different. On this account, in any 
attempt to fully treat of property, textbook and supply management, 
duplication may naturally occur. 


IMPORTANT FACTORS UNDERLYING PLANT MANAGEMENT 


The oustanding factors which are suggestive, and which form the 
foundation upon which the management of property must be built, 
may be of greater help if recapitulated. The most important of these 


* Taylor, R. B. Principles of School Supply Management. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 1926. 
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is the extended life factor. It is obvious that if elements of the 
plant are to serve for a long time, errors made in the selection can- 
not be readily corrected and become handicaps for a long period. 
Some procedure must be developed which will assure adequate stand- 
ards for selection and proper location. 

The importance of selecting property in the first instance with due 
consideration to its fitness for service requirements cannot be over- 
emphasized. Faulty or inappropriate selection means constant “‘put- 
ting up” with makeshifts or conditions which handicap the schools in 
the work to be accomplished. The economic loss in such maladjust- 
ments cannot always be expressed in money values, yet the incon- 
veniences and annoyances do have a direct bearing on the things to be 
done. It requires courage to ask for funds to replace unsuitable or 
non-usable property. It is frequently difficult to justify by a cost 
analysis the replacement of elements of the school plant which have 
become obsolete through faulty selection or design. Desired changes 
which may be obvious to school men may make little impression on the 
tax-paying public. In private enterprises, conditions are somewhat 
different; errors can be corrected and machinery junked after little 
use if profits are endangered, or if a more economical means for pro- 
duction can be readily substituted. 

In commercial practice the makeshift selection of property quickly 
expresses itself in performance and in production. In education, how- 
ever, the many variables entering into the measure of the effectiveness 
of the school work make this problem complex. The various elements 
of property are as directly related to the resultant achievement in 
many of our classrooms as are the methods of instruction or the con- 
tents of the curriculum. These various factors must some day be 
related to the service use of property. In spite of the apparent diff- 
culties, educational management must provide the solution if the 
schools are to have adequate property facilities for the most efficient 
use at minimum cost. 

As in every aspect of management, adequate records and analytical 
reports are essential. The records to be maintained and the reports 
to be made will depend on the size of the system and the form of the 
organization. There are certain basic facts which all schools should 
record. For example, the cost value of property elements must be 
available. Records must show such facts as are essential to manage- 
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ment, for maintenance and operation, for determining standards and 
for relating costs to services rendered, as well as to the service life 
of the property.® 

To assure a satisfactory service life, property must be suitably 
operated, maintained, and protected from loss or hazard. This prin- 
ciple is no doubt far-reaching in the responsibilities placed on those to 
whom the property is entrusted. The staff of the business office, the 
janitors, the teachers, the pupils, and even the public have important 
obligations in this regard. This factor requires standard instructions 
for all those associated in the operation of the plant. The respon- 
sibility cannot be adequately met year after year unless standards of 
use, materials, and workmanship have been established for all main- 
tenance operations. Protection implies and requires a scientific appli- 
cation of the principles of insurance and the accounting for 
depreciation. 


RESPONSIBILITIES FOR MANAGEMENT 


Responsibilities for property in all its aspects must be carefully and 
specifically placed. ‘This is particularly true since members of the 
administrative, supervisory, and teaching staff use property jointly 
with janitors, engineers, pupils, and patrons. If loss of property value 
is to be reduced to a minimum, conditions of use and responsibility 
must be clearly defined. This problem is still more difficult when the 
school authorities are not fully responsible for the purchase, main- 
tenance, and care of property. Unusual conditions are required if 
the desirable relationships in regard to the responsibility for property 
are to be developed, as is indicated by the following statement from a 
recent survey : * 


Members of the Survey Staff found many evidences of lack of adequate co- 
operation between the City Property Committee, which in Springfield has control 
of the erection, operation, and maintenance of the school buildings, and the School 
Committee and its executives. It is inevitable, when such an authority is set 
up, that such conflicts of judgment should occur. One does not have to believe 
that one side or the other is always right in order to reach the conclusion that 


*A case in point: “A building superintendent may think that he is doing painting work at less 
cost than what it could be done by contract, but unless he can prove it by figures, he is likely to 
have a hard time convincing anyone.” Ramsey, H. E. “School Building Maintenance,” American 
School Board Journal, May 1926, p. 108. 

*Strayer, G. D., Engelhardt, N. L. et al. Survey Report of the School System of Springfield, 
Mass. _Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, 1923-1924. 
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efficiency in administration will best be secured by having the same authority that 
is responsible for the work that is done in the buildings given full responsibility 
for the erection, operation, and maintenance of these buildings. 


SPECIALIZATION IN SERVICES 


Many aspects of plant management require specialized professional 
knowledge and engineering skill. These specialized services should be 
engaged whenever necessary. Where large sums of public money are 
to be expended on properties, the use of such specialized assistance 
is in the long run the most economical. Under no circumstances 
should the school plant be expanded without a carefully projected 
factual study of service needs. Such an investigation will require a 
most thorough study of such problems as methods of financing, serv- 
ice needs, and the effect of the financing program upon current as 
well as future school requirements. Many such studies are to be 
found as parts of current educational surveys. 


PROPERTY STANDARDS 


Evidently one of the more important phases of plant management 
in education is the establishment of standards for the various elements 
of property to be used in a school system. The importance of such 
standards is at once evident when planning for purchase, distribu- 
tion, accounting, maintenance, or use. The standards essential are 
not only those of the service needs of the property in question and 
those of materials, design, construction, placement, and selection, but 
also those of the educational use of such property. There are many 
variables which enter into the determination of the building to be 
designed and the furniture and equipment which should be selected 
in order that the plant may serve the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. The school plant is so intimately associated with its edu 
cational use that even small blunders in design create long-time costs. 
The optimum size of building and of class, the pupil and teacher 
load, the administration of the curriculum and building, the length 
of school day, and the multiple use of classroom facilities are all 
factors that relate to the plant design, construction, management, and 
cost. In the field of education are being conducted investigations and | 
researches on many of these problems. Their findings must be related 
to property management if the wealth and resources of the com- 
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munity are to be conserved and the individual child is to receive the 
maximum opportunity of education the money allotted can buy. 


SCHOOL BUILDING STANDARDS 


Considerable progress has already been made in establishing stand- 
ards for the service use of school buildings and grounds. The Strayer- 
Engelhardt standards® for elementary and secondary school buildings 
are generally being accepted in planning the plant program of public 
school systems. These standards of service use can be directly corre- 
lated with the management of the school plant, the construction and 
location of new buildings, and the continuous checking up of the plant 
program in terms of educational service needs. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF, PLANT STANDARDS TO MANAGEMENT 


The obvious result of the failure to apply standards to plant selec- 
tion and construction is direct economic loss which falls on the dis- 
trict. It means a continued unnecessary expenditure for operation 
and maintenance. It may in some communities result in a direct loss 
to the child in the restrictions in the current program necessitated by 
the decrease in available funds. The accompanying table illustrates 
the economy in school building construction resulting from the appli- 
cation of standards of use developed over a period of years. These 
economies have resulted in better instructional facilities. In this 


TABLE 1 
Per Cent or Waste AREA IN CERTAIN SELECTED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BuILDINGS 
Floor Area Measured with Standards Established for Use 


Per Cent of Floor Area 
J Tess in Excess of Standard Need Floor Area Unused 
Building Constructed 
Class and Halls Attic Basement 
Cloak Rooms Sq. Ft. Per Cent 
1920 3 ° 
des 1893 II 29 19,280 20 
1893 19 49 5,625 30 


* Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. Standards for Elementary School Buildings. Standards 


a te School Buildings. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
or ity. 
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instance, floor areas are measured with standards established in terms 
of use. The building erected* in 1920 presents the most desirable 
situation. The wide variations in unused floor areas of both attic and 
basement of the 1893 buildings are again measures of the inadequacy 
of planning of that period. 

The report of the Committee on Schoolhouse Planning and Design,’ 
a committee composed of twenty-four interests allied in the planning, 
construction, and designing of school buildings, classified the wastes 
which are common in school building planning under the following 
types: 


1. The uneconomical layout of rooms. 

2. Faulty schedule of rooms. 

3. Unwise choice of general plans. 

4. Excessive area for purposes other than instruction. 


In the measure of over two hundred school buildings, the committee 
found that the total areas used for instruction varied from 40 to 60 
per cent of the total structure. The report * goes on to say that with 
the variation in use ‘“‘with a given cubic content, and at a given cost, 
some buildings yield only two-thirds of the return in educational eff- 
ciency which they should yield.” The standards for the allocation of 
floor area of a school building determined by this committee are 
distributed among the various parts of the structure as follows: 


Per Cent of 
Item Total Floor Area 

Not over 20.0 
...| Not over 16.0 


® Engelhardt, Fred. Survey Report, Superior, Wis. p. 139. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TCooper, F. I., Chairman. Committee Report on Schoolhouse Planning. National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1925. 


Ibid., p. 58. 
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Schwartz,° in his statistical analysis of the maintenance needs of 
school buildings, shows that buildings of the better type cost less for 
maintenance, and all his evidence seems to add scientific support to 
the advantages of modern school building standards. In regard to 
these matters, his whole study indicates the 


. . » tendency for older buildings to cost more for repairs per classroom than 
those more recently erected. Buildings having scores under 650 tend to cost 
more for repairs per classroom than those more recently erected. Buildings 
having scores under 650 tend to cost more for repairs per classroom than those 
rated above this figure. . . . The size of the building tends to influence the cost 
of repairs per classroom, the larger buildings tending to cost less. Buildings 
erected within the last twenty years tend to have more classrooms, to have 
higher scores and to be of a better type. They tend to cost less for maintenance 
per classroom than buildings erected more than thirty-five years ago. 

The evidence here presented seems to substantiate the contention of those who 
have set up definite standards for school buildings that the larger, more adequately 
equirped, more nearly fireproof buildings are not more expensive from the stand- 
point of cost of repairs per classroom. . . . 

The chances are ten to one that buildings containing from twenty-one to forty 
rooms will demand less expenditure per classroom for repairs than the buildings 
with from two to ten rooms. Similarly, the chances are approximately forty-six to 
one that buildings scoring over six hundred fifty will be less expensive from the 
standpoint of repairs per classroom than buildings scoring under six hundred 
fifty. Buildings under twenty years of age have ten chances to one of costing 
less for repairs per classroom than buildings over thirty-six years old. 


STANDARDS FOR CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


There are many evidences of the need for standardization of class- 
room equipment and indications that careful thought is being given to 
the problem in many quarters. The following examples may be cited. 
The economies resulting in furnishing a high school building *° with 
a modified design of furniture are shown in Table 2. It is to be 
observed that only eight different articles of furniture are listed in 
this tabulation. The Lincoln School laboratory table which makes 
possible a constant use of equipment, whether for laboratory or for 
recitation work, illustrates a desirable type of progress. 


® Schwartz, H. M. Imprcvement in the Maintenance of Public School Buildings. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1926. 


* Minneapolis Public Schools. Annual Report, 1923-1924. p. 128. 
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TABLE 2 
Economies Mape IN THE DesicN oF ScHooL EQuipMENT 
MINNEAPOLIS ScHOOLs 
Estimated 

Number r Total 

of Pieces Item — Saving 
70 a ee $ 25.00 | $1,750.00 
35 Stenographic and typewriting desks ......... 25.00 875.00 
36 TE 25.00 900.00 
64 Freehand drawing tables ..................-. 30.00 1,920.00 
64 Mechanical drawing tables ................. 22.20 1,420.80 
I ES 358.00 358.00 
2 118.00 236.00 
2 98.00 196.00 


Hart and Peterson," in a scientific study of the use of blackboard 
space in regular classrooms, show that out of 102 rooms, or 35 per 
cent of the total studied, only 11 to 20 pupils were reported as using 
the blackboards at any one time. The total blackboard installation 
costs were approximately $25,000. 


CARE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Reeves ** has set up the following as important reasons for ade- 
quate janitor service: 


1. School health and sanitation. 

2. The influence of physical conditions upon the comfort and learning attitude 
of the child. 

3. The influence upon pupils of order and cleanliness of buildings in the 
maintenance of discipline, the formation of character and the acquirement 
of habits of cleanliness. 

4. The wider use of the school building and equipment by the school and the 
community. 


5. The care of the valuable public property in the form of grounds, buildings 
and equipment. 


In these conditions, he does not recognize, except indirectly, that 


“4 Hart, F. W. and Peterson, L. H. “Economies in Schoolhousing.” American School Board 
Journal, July 1926, p. 42. 
12 Reeves, 


An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools. 


Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1924. 
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the extension of the life of property is made possible through ade- 
quate care and in this way the resources of the community are 
preserved. 

Ramsey suggests that: 


The importance of school maintenance may be further realized when one 
considers the direct bearing it may have upon teaching efficiency. It is, of 
course, obvious that a teacher and her class cannot best do their work in a poorly 
lighted, cold, and inadequately ventilated classroom. . . . The blackboards, 
clocks, desks, chairs, and other articles of commonplace name are all tools of the 
daily work of the school and must not only be kept in repair, but have a cheerful 
and inviting atmosphere. 


The care of property relates in the long run directly to the prob- 
lems of fiscal management in that satisfactorily preserved property 
spells economy and therefore more efficient schools. Faulty opera- 
tion, as for example the use of wrong materials in cleaning, may fre- 
quently cause unnecessary damage and thus shorten the service life 
of permanent equipment. Adequate care of property is as pertinent 
as insurance. Standard written instructions, trained personnel, and 
sensible regulations are necessary to the economical and satisfactory 
care and use of property. 


USE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


With the annual changes in teaching personnel and the large num- 
bers and variety of children using public school property, an added 
responsibility is placed upon management to prescribe detailed in- 
struction in the use and care of property. This instruction should 
be a part of the regular school program. For example, the proper 
care and use of equipment in a laboratory is as much a part of scien- 
tific training of a student as any other phase of instruction. Many 
thousands of dollars of property in the form of textbooks are loaned 
each year to students. Instruction in use of property and supplies is 
not only necessary to the economic administration of the schools and 
the proper preservation of property, but essential in developing 
proper attitudes in every citizen toward public schools. 

Instruction should be planned for all school children throughout 

* Ramsey, H. E. “School Building Maintenance.” American School Board Journal, January 
meres ll school for the training of public school janitors and engineers was established in the 


a of Minneapolis under the direction of Geo. F. Womrath, Business Superintendent of 
8. 
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the system for inculcating a normal, careful, respectful attitude to- 
ward the use and care of common property.* This responsibility 
falls directly upon the classroom teacher and should be incorporated 
in the curriculum. Public school administration should provide a 
means for reporting and charging losses or damages resulting from 
the careless or willful negligence of student or employee. The com- 
munity at large should not be held for unnecessary expenditure of 
this sort. 


QUANTITY STANDARDS 


Much waste and inefficiency result in the failure to consider the 
question of quantity. Surveys often reveal conditions where each 
school building in a system is furnished completely with equipment; 
for example, supplementary readers which have only a periodic use, 
lying idle a large part of the time. The questions of quantity are, 
in fact, allied with those of adequacy and selection. A well-planned 
central storehouse with the proper means of distribution may in many 
cases provide the most effective service for special equipment, and 
make it possible to provide a liberal variety of instructional facilities 
at minimum cost. The same plan will not necessarily hold for all 
situations. Each school system must study its local problems and 
work out procedures accordingly. 


RE-USE 


Individually and collectively, the public is very sensitive to the 
misappropriation and mis-use of funds. The public is also very 
critical regarding increases in expenditure or requests for additional 
funds. After the approval and the expenditure of money, there is fre- 
quently an absolute indifference as to the future of the funds or the 
service they render. Property has a money value just as real as the 
cash that purchased it. If not suitably cared and accounted for, 
property is equally subject to loss as is cash. Decrease in property 
values results in direct money losses. In the process of use, property 
may be only in part worn out or destroyed. The remaining parts may 
be salvaged, stored, rebuilt into usable property, repriced and again 
rendered fit for service. Good school management will provide the 

%“The malicious and wanton destruction of school property through the breaking of windows, 


defacement of buildings and unlawful entries amounts to more than $200,000 annually.’ Supt. 
W. J. O'Shea, New York City, in American School Board Journal, November 1924, p. 73. 
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necessary arrangement where these things can be done and where 
accounting will supply the facts by which the economy of the pro- 
cedure is or is not justified. Cost reports will also provide the data 
for repricing and for crediting or charging when re-use is con- 
templated. 

MULTIPLE USE 


In the campaigns for the wider use of school buildings, it has been 
consistently pointed out** that these buildings are empty approximately 
three quarters of the time. School buildings are adaptable to more 
than regular day school use. The school plant is now being used in 
many systems for evening and Americanization classes and for many 
of the social and recreational activities of the community. It is 
highly desirable that buildings be so used. It is also desirable that 
these factors be taken into consideration when new buildings are 
contemplated. 

When schools are used for other than regular school work, the 
costs of operation and maintenance should be prorated to the activity 
benefiting by the service. It is not fair to charge these expenditures 
to the cost of day schools. Accounts should be established for these 
general community activities, and reports should show the expendi- 
tures made and the cost of maintaining them. This prorating of 
cost should reduce the general overhead charge carried by the day 
school. 

This procedure holds for large auditoriums, gymnasiums, or swim- 
ming pools, and the like when they are constructed particularly to 
meet this multiple use. The public should know that the additional 
capital burden is not for day schools alone. The usual procedure 
of accounting should not be followed, that is, by charging all the 
expenditures for these additional features to elementary or secondary 
education. Multiple use of school property is highly desirable, but 
the cost should be prorated on the basis of the services rendered. 

The standards now established are based primarily upon studies 
of current performance and current utilization of buildings which 
were designed and planned with little or no regard to the functional 
service they were expected to render. Adequate standards of build- 
ing use are still to be determined,’” and those tentatively adopted 

Perry, C. A. The Wider Use of the School Plant. Macmillan Company. 


™ Morphet, E. L. Measurement and Interpretation of School Building Utilization. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1927 (In press). 
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should be considered as a basis upon which better measures will ulti- 
mately be developed. School building standards are concerned with 
two important factors: an educational service to be rendered, ex- 
pressed in a prescribed curriculum and its administration, and the 
housing facilities for this administrative unit. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE USE OF BUILDINGS 


Economically to design, construct, and maintain a school building 
is one thing. To administer efficiently the educational program it 
is planned to house is another. The educational program should be 
planned in advance to provide an economical structure. It then be- 
comes a responsibility of the school principal to program the building 
to secure maximum service. This aspect of the problem is related 
directly to efficient fiscal management. 

A large capital loss ensues and the community carries an unneces- 
sary overhead when school buildings are not functioning at their 
maximum usefulness. High schools with 85 per cent or more use 
are exceptional. The organization of the school programs in these 
schools is generally quite excellent. In the study of the capacity and 
use of high school buildings, Packer ** states that: 


Every one of the buildings included in this group has an enrollment far in 
excess of its originally planned capacity. Such a situation means primarily 
that many rooms in these buildings are oversized and secondarily that relatively 
little care was taken in planning the buildings in terms of the need of the 
different activities. 


The evaluation of a school building on the basis of classroom use 
does not reveal the true conditions. Classes may be so sectioned that 
only a fraction of the total seating capacity can be used, and unless 
the actual capacity use of the available rooms is studied, poor internal 
management may be concealed, resulting in unnecessary waste, in- 
efficient use of building and high costs of instruction.’"® Recent edu- 
cational surveys have stressed the need for more careful analyses of 
existing plant utilization before new construction is authorized. 

8 Packer, P. C. Housing of High School Programs. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City, 1924. 


* Mochiman, A. B. Survey of Needs of Michigan State Normal Schools. p. 54. Lansing, 
Mich., State Board of Education. 
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MULTIPLE USE OF CLASSROOMS 


Not only should buildings and grounds be designed and constructed 
for multiple use, but laboratories and special rooms should likewise 
be so planned. In planning the facilities for a small high school, mul- 
tiple use is especially desirable. An interesting illustration of multiple 
use of special rooms may be found in the more recent designs of 
equipment for science laboratories. Packer,” in analyzing room 
requirements of high school programs points out that: 


Specially equipped rooms which preclude other than one-purpose use result 
in tremendous waste even in large schools. In the schools with small enroll- 
ments, it would be practically impossible to justify the loss due to this factor. 
Every effort should be made to reduce this loss by planning for the largest 
maximum combination use possible. 


Care should be exercised in accepting many of the novel plans pro- 
posed for the multiple use of school buildings, and the equipment of 
classrooms. Many plans appear to be economical and satisfactory 
for extended services, but when executed are quite undesirable for all 
or any one of the contemplated activities. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION PROGRAMS 


The foregoing comments indicate the importance of a program and 
trained skilled personnel in connection with the operation and main- 
tenance of the plant. The effective carrying out of a program re- 
quires constant study and check on standards of materials, use, and 
workmanship. The various elements of the plant must be inspected 
to insure that the standards are maintained. For this reason, a 
schedule of inspection and a check list should be provided those to 
whom this responsibility is delegated. The check list referred to 
corresponds somewhat to the written instructions provided those em- 
ployees caring for the school plant. The inspection should cover 
every aspect of the operations performed and should be in the form 
of a rating scale to judge the proficiency of the operator as well as 
the effect of operations on property.” 

Glenn, E. R. and Others. 4 Description of the Science Laboratories of the Lincoln School. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1925. 


™ Packer, P. C. Housing of High School Programs. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 1924. 
= Engelhardt, N. L., Reeves, C. E. and Womrath, G. F. Score Card and Standards for 


Janitorial-Engineering Service. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1926. 
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MAINTENANCE BUDGET 


The use of property has a varying influence upon its life, replace. 
ment and maintenance needs. It is only when complete knowledge 
of the things which do and can “go wrong” with equipment is avail- 
able that the relative merits and service desirability can be deter- 
mined. Periodic inspection of plant elements will be necessary to 
determine maintenance and replacement policies and to prepare a 
satisfactory repair budget. The repair budget should be prepared 
in the central office. It should be based on a scientific study of main- 
tenance work which should be done to keep property in maximum 
repair for efficient service. The money to be allocated and the 
work to be done in the separate buildings should be checked by the 
principal and adjusted as may seem desirable in conference, includ- 
ing such additonal modification as the emergency conditions warrant. 
The repair budget must therefore be planned for as many years in 
advance as accounting procedure may permit accurate estimates to 
be made, the part of the total budget to be carried out in any one 
year being but a part of the continuous plan. The accounting for the 
annual budget appropriation for maintenance must be carefully co- 
ordinated with the work plan, and the bookkeeping procedures must 
serve management directly in improving the plans projected and 
policies which are being followed. 


PROPERTY INSPECTION 


The various members of the staff will of necessity inspect the ele- 
ments of property for which they share responsibility. Each inspec- 
tion will be made for different purposes. Principals of schools will 
be required to check buildings against operation standards and 
lockers, and pupils’ desks and books for cleanliness and unnecessary 
defacements. The routine inspection will be very helpful in main- 
taining standards as well as for preserving the property. The ar- 
ticles and parts of buildings to be inspected should be recorded to 
make up a check list in order that important matters may not be 
overlooked. The check list again may serve as a basis for a report 
on the inspection. The following list represents a classification of 
the property elements which require inspection in order to insure 
adequate property management and to provide the necessary check 
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on the maintenance budget. The representatives of the business office, 
the principal, and the head janitor in the building should make an 
annual inspection to check the proposed budget in the same manner 
in which an annual inventory is made. Periodic inspection by the 
principal in charge of the building will be of great service in anticipat- 
ing the work which will be needed. The work to be done may be 
classed in various ways to indicate repairs which can be deferred and 
those which will require immediate attention. The following classi- 
fication may be serviceable in classifying the work or “jobs” to be 
done: 


1. Emergency needs. A job that prevents the operation of the 
plant or a significant part thereof until repairs are completed. 
2. Imperative needs. A repair that must be made in the imme- 
diate future to prevent damage to other elements of the plant, 
a job that would materially increase the cost of repairs if post- 
poned over a period of months. 
3. Desirable needs. A job that may be postponed over a period 
of months without materially increasing the cost thereof or 
_ the deterioration of the element. 
With this basic classification at hand and a check list as is sug- 
gested below, the work in the whole system to be done can be readily 
summarized. 


CHECK LIST FOR REPAIR BUDGET 
Property in General 


Blackboards: Surface, frames and dust troughs 

Books: Although not associated with the business side, they should be inspected 
for replacement, repair, sanitation and use 

Building structure: General inspection 

Desks and chairs: Adjustment, surfaces, broken parts, and cleanness of inside 

Doors: Checks, locks, bolts, and keys; adjustment when tampered with; — 
condition ; and lost keys 

Electrical wiring and equipment: Inspection for use, cleanness, and fire banvaibs 
bells, buzzers, clocks, batteries, motors, home economics equipment, fuses, 
plugs, caps, lamps, shades 

Files, cabinets and cases: Locks, repairs, and contents 

Fire apparatus and escapes: Safety of approaches, painting, strength; inspection 
of fire extinguishers and hose 
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Floors: Inspection of all floors—wood, cement, tile, terrazzo, linoleum and 
others—for repairs, use, defects, sanitation, and durability, as well as for effects 
of cleaning practices 

Grounds: Sidewalks, lawns, hose, drives, faucets, trees, and shrubs 

Heating and ventilation: Boilers and furnaces, tubes and gratings, radiators, 
pumps, thermometers, thermostats, fans, plumbing chambers, dampers, stack 
heaters, and ash hoists 

Playgrounds and equipment: Slides, teeters, sand boxes, ladders, courts, fields, 
fences, lawns, and playground surface 

Plumbing and sanitation: Fountains, toilets, urinals, tanks, sinks, mirrors, 
cabinets, ventilators, toilet walls, drainage, and lavatories 

Roofs, gutters and drains: Inspection for necessary repairs and service con- 
ditions 

Windows: Shades, ventilators, glass, locks, and woodwork; inspection for clean- 
ness, repair, and service 


Other Elements 


Commercial equipment: Typewriter and calculating machine 
Gymnasium and athletic equipment: Mats, game equipment, athletic suits, 
lockers, and floor equipment 


Home economics equipment: Sewing machines, refrigerator, and other materials 


Laboratory equipment: Biology, chemistry, physics, and general science equip- 
ment 


Lunchroom equipment: Dishwashers, dishes, stoves, storage and refrigerators 
Music and auditorium equipment: Pianos and stage materials 


Shop equipment: Various property elements used in shops for instruction and 
maintenance 


Miscellaneous equipment: Lawn mowers and motor cars 


THE MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


The plan of organization, the annual budgetary allowance and the 
time when and manner in which repairs and alterations are required 
to be made will depend largely on detailed study of the local situa- 
tion. Only through a careful study of the facts can the relative im- 
portance of maintenance jobs and the frequency of occurrence be 
determined and related to the standards of materials, costs, and use. 

Almack ** indicates that a survey of 114 city school buildings shows 
that the following ten items require attention in the order listed: 


23 Almack, J. C. “Maintenance of School Buildings.” American School Board Journal, July 
1925, P- 45- 
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Order in Which Re- 
Item pairs and Replace- 
ments Are Required 


Windows—exterior 


GN 


The repair jobs are classified by Schwartz ** according to function 
and frequency of occurrence during the calendar months; they show 
some interesting contrasts. Table 3 shows that structural repairs 
occur more frequently in August and least in December, while elec- 
trical repairs occur most frequently in September and least in August. 
June is the calendar month for the greatest number of heating repairs, 
while March leads when one considers the repairs on the sanitary equip- 
ment. There are many significant implications in these data. The 
question might well be asked: Can the program for repairs be con- 


TABLE 3 


Att Repairs Grourep sy Major Divisions AND ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
FREQUENCY AND CaLENDAR MontH 


Structural Electrical Heating Sanitary 
Aug. 814 Sept. 726 une 401 Mar. 263 
632 686 347 217 

. 590 Ov. 533 an. 271 ay 213 
Nov. 559 sir Nov, 251 Dec. 212 
July 558 ec. 483 Oct. 218 Apr. 210 
Sept. 553 Mar. 442 Sept. 212 June 207 
- 498 Apr. 425 Aug. 184 Oct. 207 

ay 486 Feb. 425 May 173 Sept. 199 
Mar. 477 May 39! july 158 Feb. 198 
470 jun? 346 50 172 

eb. 472 uly 21 ug. 
Dec. 446 Aug. 213 Feb. 138 July 125 


™ Schwartz, H. M. The Improvement in the Maintenance of Public School Buildings. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1926. 
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trolled through the scientific study of the problems in such a way as 
to anticipate much of this maintenance work and to budget it in such 
a way as will reduce costs to a minimum? 


SUMMARY 


1. The first principle to be recognized in property management is 
that money values are not lost when cash is converted into goods. 

2. A second important function of business management is to pre- 
serve the resources of the school district. This can be done most 
efficiently when sites are selected, buildings constructed, and equipment 
purchased in terms of their adaptability to service needs and on the 
basis of scientific procedures and standards. 

3. Property elements have a possible extended service life. The 
length of life is dependent on the adaptability of the article to school 
needs, the use made and the care taken of it. 

4. The nature of the public school enterprise with many indi- 
viduals working at different levels associated in the use and respon- 
sibility for property suggests the necessity for a carefully worked out 
plan for delegating responsibility and fixing accountability. 

5. A rigid accounting is necessary in all aspects of management 
where money values are concerned. 

6. The public schools have an educational responsibility to incul- 
cate in the American youth a wholesome respect and a coéperative 
responsibility for common or public property. 

7. The above basic criteria suggest that in order to assure efficient, 
adequate, and economical management of property, the superintendent 
of schools must be held responsible for the conduct of affairs. 

8. He must be held responsible for the plan of organization which 
will serve this purpose best, irrespective of the size of the system. 

g. In a large organization, he must delegate the responsibilities 
to specially trained associates who are competent and fitted to assume 
full responsibilities. 

10. The detailed plan of organization must be made only after a 
careful study of the local situation, including the work to be done, 
and the services to be rendered. 

11. All employees should be recommended for appointment 
through the staff officer responsible for the operation and mainten- 
ance of plant. They should be selected because of training and skill 
to perform the specific task for which they are applicants. 
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12. Standards of workmanship, quality and quantity use of ma- 
terials must be, in so far as possible, scientifically determined. 

13. Written instructions regarding use and performance of duty 
should be prepared for all employees. 

14. Property management must not lose sight of the close inter- 
dependence between the educational and the business aspects of the 
organization. 


This is the fourth in a series of eight articles by Professors N. L. Engelhardt 
and Fred Engelhardt. The fifth will appear in an early number 
of THE Recorp 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS AND LIVING 
COSTS AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
1925-1926 


By MERCY J. HAYES 


Alumni Trustee, Teachers College 


RIEFLY stated, the primary purpose of this report is to present 

data which may be of assistance to the Board of Trustees in 

deciding two questions in connection with the housing problem at 
Teachers College. 


First: Is a new dormitory an immediate need at Teachers Col- 
lege? 

Second: Should it be built to accommodate the single women stu- 
dents, the single men students, or the married students? 


The desirability of such a study was made clear in the spring of 
1925 while I was serving as a member of Dean Russell’s committee 
to investigate housing conditions at Teachers College. At that time 
a new problem was presented to us which made us realize the increas- 
ing responsibility which Teachers College must recognize in its mar- 
ried students. Furthermore, as a result of recent purchases, the 
Board of Trustees has now in its possession ample space upon which 
to erect a suitable dormitory in the near future. The questions which 
naturally arose were, as stated in my primary purpose, namely, for 
whom should this dormitory be built and is there a pressing need for 
additional housing quarters. ‘We also wished to know if Teachers 
College is caring for its students, not only as well as other universi- 
ties, but in keeping with the high standards set up in its courses in 
dormitory management. 

In order that we might know definitely what the situation was, 
we decided to make the whole matter the subject of somewhat ex- 
tended research, based upon scientific procedure. Several confer- 


* The summary of a report submitted to the Dean and Board of Trustees of Teachers College. 
The complete report has been published in bulletin form. 
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ences were held with members of the faculty representing the depart- 
ments most closely interested in housing problems. It was finally 
decided to send out a questionnaire to all Teachers College students 
who would be eligible to live in a dormitory. Mr. Belmont Farley 
and Miss A. Grace Johnson, graduate students at Teachers College 
in 1925-1926, were selected to undertake the work connected with 
the questionnaire. 

Concerning the conclusions reached after a study of the results 
of the questionnaire, I wish to say first of all that they are nearly all 
of a positive nature. We went into this matter not knowing just 
what disclosures might be made. We have discovered nothing to 
cause alarm, nothing spectacular, and only a few cases where students 
are not comfortably housed. We have been surprised at some of our 
findings because they have been different from those based upon our 
judgment. This has been a source of much satisfaction, for in a 
measure it justifies all the labor that has been expended in presenting 
this report. I shall not attempt to go into detail; I wish at this time 
only to call attention to a few of the outstanding findings. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 

Residence Maps. The residence maps made for this report show 
that only one half of Teachers College students live on “the hill” and 
that only one half of that number are cared for in dormitories. This 
should not cause uneasiness for we have learned that while our dor- 
mitory accommodations are inadequate, the fact that many students 
actually prefer to live in private apartments renders the situation not 
so serious as the figures seem to indicate. 

Problem of the Married Men. Our investigation shows that rooms 
are now available in residence halls managed by the University and 
International House for the following percentages of the total enroll- 
ment of Teachers College: Single men, 40.4%; single women, 27%; 
married men, 7%. 

The problem of the married men was found to be the most serious. 
In comparing the small percentage of married men housed in campus 
residences with the percentage of the other classes so housed, it 
should be remembered that approximately 30 per cent of the married 
men who are attending Teachers College do not live in New York 
City, but live in their permanent homes in New York State or New 
Jersey and would probably not be interested in a residence hall. 
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Undoubtedly a number of these, however, are holding positions close 
to New York City in order that they may attend Teachers College 
and would perhaps consider a residence hall where their families 
could be accommodated under more normal conditions if one were 
available at reasonable rates. The survey also shows quite clearly 
that at Teachers College the married students have received the least 
consideration in proportion to their numbers and to the expressed 
desire on their part for dormitory accommodation. 

Inquiries were sent to other universities and it was learned that at 
the Universities of Illinois and Michigan no provision is made for 
married students. No report was received from the University of 
Iowa. Chicago University has set a fine example by providing for 
its married students furnished apartments of three to five rooms, 
ranging in price from $30 to $75 per month. During the year 1925- 
1926, 250 married students were in residence at Teachers College, 
while only 29 families were cared for. 

Students not living in residence halls were asked to express a pref- 
erence either for a residence hall or for homes in private apartments. 
Replies from all married men indicated that more than 57 per cent 
preferred a modern college-controlled residence hall to homes in 
private apartments, while 64 per cent of the single men and only 35 
per cent of the single women preferred residence hall homes to pri- 
vate apartments. On the other hand, private residences were pre- 
ferred to college residence halls by only 6 per cent of the married 
men and 27.3 per cent of the single men, but 46 per cent of the single 
women preferred them to college residence halls. 

The study further shows that 22 per cent of the married students 
who reported had come to Teachers College leaving their families 
at home. In almost every case they gave as their reason that they 
were not able to provide residence of the same character for their 
families in New York City as that which they could provide at home. 

An attempt was made to decide whether a man received more bene- 
fit from a year at college with or without his family. This it was 
impossible to do; while in some cases he was much better off and so 
were his family if all were living together in New York City, in other 
cases his family became a hindrance to his work and he perhaps suf- 
fered because of the unsatisfactory housing conditions to which they 
were subjected. 
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Problem of the Single Women. Next in importance is the prob- 
lem of the single women. The data show that almost half of the 
single women not living in residence halls preferred their present 
mode of living to a residence hall even if there were accommodations, 
Since there were 220 women reporting, this would mean that about 
120 single women who wish to live in residence halls are unable to 
do so because of inadequate space. This number is not large enough 
to warrant the erection of another dormitory for single women alone. 
There are to be considered, however, the single men who are not 
cared for in the other dormitories. Would it not be a forward step 
for Teachers College to build a co-ed dormitory? I quote from the 
questiounaire of a student living at International House which, as 
you know, is that type of dormitory—‘‘We at International House 
are very happy and contented. Our rooms are fine, our social life 
enjoyable. A co-ed dormitory is very desirable—a natural desire 
for the company of the opposite sex is fulfilled, which is far from true 
in places like Whittier and Seth Low.” 

Now that our college has become a graduate school with only 
mature students of unusually high moral standards, would it not be 
wise to consider this question seriously ? 

Student Living Costs. Some interesting developments with regard 
to student living costs were disclosed. It has been found that there 
is little or no difference in the expense for rent of the married stu- 
dent, whether he lives in a college dormitory or in a private apart- 
ment. This is due to the fact that students who live in private apart- 
ments reduce their rent cost by sharing the apartment with another 
family or by accepting inferior accommodations; it was found that 
only 34.2 per cent of the students living in private apartments rent 
the entire apartment. The remainder live in suites provided for light 
housekeeping, sharing kitchens, baths and living rooms with some 
other family. Substantially the same expenditure in a college resi- 
dence hall would secure for these students an entire apartment for 
their own use in which they could keep their families under conditions 
more comparable to those of ordinary family life. The fact that 
students are not able to pay the higher rents in private apartments that 
are asked for the same conveniences in college residence halls, causes 
many married students to leave their families at home while they are 
attending Teachers College. There are at the present time 36 appli- 
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cations for apartments in Bancroft Hall for which no apartments are 
available; many married students wait two years for an apartment 
in Bancroft Hall. 

The data also show that the women who are occupying rooms at 
Seth Low have the least median total expense. They also have the 
lowest expense for rent. Their food cost, on the contrary, is greater 
than that of any other housekeeping group. This is probably due to 
the fact that these women are cooking on grills in single rooms and 
are frequently compelled to buy prepared food. The saving in rent 
by keeping house in one room is almost balanced by the increased cost 
of food and the median total cost is therefore not very much less than 
that of the groups keeping house in more commodious quarters. More 
important, there is still less difference between the cost of living in 
one room at Seth Low and cooking one’s meals, and living there and 
boarding at Whittier. If these women boarded in the Whittier Hall 
dining-room they would be saved the trouble and annoyance of cook- 
ing and would have good, wholesome food, perhaps better than they 
frequently are able to take the time to prepare in their own rooms. By 
this arrangement the annoyance from odors and the like from which 
the other students at Seth Low suffer would be done away with. We 
feel that this is a most important finding for the benefit of our single 
women students. 

The percentage of total expense incurred by rental ranges from 
24 per cent to 30 per cent for married men and their families, and 
from 17 per cent to 25 per cent for single men and women. This per- 
centage cannot be reduced by the students. Laundry expense can be 
reduced by self-service, amusements and recreation by curtailing play, 
and other expenses in various ways, but rent costs are fixed, and they 
are fixed at a higher percentage of total costs for married students 
than for single students. 

The question has arisen concerning the basis upon which the rate 
of rental is made. Our study did not go into this phase of the ques- 
tion, but now that we know that Teachers College students are paying 
as much rent for campus apartments as they are for non-campus apart- 
ments, may it not be worth while to consider a readjustment of the 
estimates upon which we base our rentals? 

The median total expense for married men who have their families 
with them at Teachers College ranges from $1996.00 to $2674.00, 
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depending upon whether or not they have any children and whether 
or not they live in a residence hall or in a private apartment. 

The median total expense for single women ranges from $1063.00 
to $1200.00, depending upon whether they keep house or room and 
whether they live in college residence halls or in private apartments, 

The median total expense for single men is $1160.00—for all 
single men. For those living in residence halls the median total 
expense is $1155.00; for those living outside, $1172.00. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. With each student group both the total expense and the expense 
for rent are substantially the same whether the student lives in a col- 
lege dormitory or in a private apartment. In no case is the difference 
large. 

2. There is an appreciable difference in living conditions, in favor 
of the dormitories, between the two types of housing. Light, heat, 
telephone, and elevator service all seem to be somewhat better in the 
dormitories, although bathroom facilities seem to be less satisfactory 
there. The dormitories provide better conditions for callers and visi- 
tors than do the private apartments in general. The difference is par- 
ticularly marked in the case of families. Every family in the college 
dormitory has its own apartment; two thirds of the families outside 
have to share their apartments with others. Even so, the proportion 
which rent occupies of the total expense is higher for families living 
outside than it is for families living in the dormitory. Perhaps the 
most important considerations of living in a college residence hall are 
the pleasure and benefit of living with one’s own social group, of liv- 
ing in the atmosphere created by a group of high-minded people, of 
sharing the benefits made possible by close codperation. All these are 
not possible when groups of our students are scattered among non- 
campus apartments. In recommending that Teachers College pro- 
vide a dormitory for the married students in attendance here, the 
financial benefit to the student to my mind is not the chief considera- 
tion. The advantages gained by having a small apartment exclusively 
for the use of his own family and of living in an apartment building 
restricted to Teachers College students are much more worthwhile 
considerations. 

3. Single women living in single rooms at Seth Low would do 
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almost as well financially to discontinue cooking in their rooms and 
pay for their board by the week at Whittier. If they take into 
account the time expended in purchasing and cooking food, it would 
be much better to board at Whittier and save the trouble to them- 
selves and annoyance to others occasioned by cooking in their rooms. 

4. If the amount borrowed may be considered a measure of the 
financial need of the different student groups, the married men have 
the greatest need for aid. 

5. The indications are that it is cheaper for a married man to have 
his family with him at Teachers College than to support them in his 
permanent home while he attends college. 

6. Existing residence halls provide most adequately for single men, 
next for single women, and least for families. 

7. The proportion of students not living in residence halls who 
would prefer to do so is very much larger in the case of married men 
than of single women. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That appropriate dormitory accommodations should be pro- 
vided for different groups in this order: first, families; second, single 
women; third, single men. 

2. a. That the erection of a new residence hall with apartments of 
varying sizes be provided to accommodate married students. 

b. That in the construction of these dormitory apartments, the 
ability of the married student to pay, as shown in this report, be taken 
into consideration. 

c. That a codperative nursery be provided to care for children 
in residence halls so that mothers can take courses in college as well 
as wives without children. 

d. That a community dining room be provided and that provi- 
sion be made to sell hot cooked food. 

e. That provision be made for a dining room where members 
of the faculty and students may dine together. 

3. That no cooking be allowed at Seth Low. 

4. That sometime in the future, after the dormitory for married 
students is completed, a co-ed dormitory be erected for those students 
who prefer it. 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


VALID DIAGNOSIS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
COMPOSITION * 


HE Problem.—To discover the rel- 

ative validity of two procedures 
in diagnosing weaknesses of individual 
pupils in the formal elements of written 
composition. These two procedures are 
(1) the analysis of performance in proof- 
reading or error-recognition tests such 
as the Briggs, Charters, Cross, Pressey, 
and Wilson; and (2) the analysis of 
schoolroom themes. 

As a reliable measure of a pupil’s 
weaknesses in composition a count was 
made of his errors in 1200 words of 
diversified classroom-written composition. 
This error count, expressed in various 
scores to cover total mistakes and differ- 
ent categories of mistakes, served as the 
criterion against which to check the in- 
dividual’s performance in the proofread- 
ing tests and in single themes. Seventy 
pupils in the eighth and ninth grades of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College 
were the subjects of the investigation. 

Coefficients of correlation between the 
more comprehensive formal tests and 
the criterion scores for all errors aver- 
aged .68. When more specific compari- 
sons were made between the scores for 
exactly the same kinds of errors in both 
tests and criterion, the coefficients dimin- 
ished with the number of kinds of error 
considered, even while the reliabilities of 
both sets of measures remained high. One 


*By Matthew H. Willing, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 230. 


very reliable proofreading test dealing 
with the “comma blunder” sentence only, 
correlated with a very reliable criterion 
score on the same error no higher than 
.19. The various coefficients computed 
point strongly to a real and essential 
difference between mere error recogni- 
tion or correction and the accuracy of 
one’s writing. This difference is so 
great that for purposes of individual 
diagnosis at least, the formal tests are 
of little value. This fact, however, even 
if conclusively proved, would not in- 
validate the formal tests for general 
survey purposes or for determining proof- 
reading ability. 

Coefficients of correlation between 
error scores in single themes of 200 
words length and the criterion scores 
averaged .81 for all errors and continued 
fairly high in the case of narrower com- 
parisons. A short theme gives a much 
more reliable idea of a pupil’s formal 
skill in composition than even very elab- 
orate and extended proofreading tests. 
For determining the exact nature of his 
weaknesses, however, it is of little value, 
because the kinds of error revealed are 
few in number. Many themes on widely 
different subjects would be needed to 
afford comprehensive data as to the 
kinds of errors a pupil is inclined to 
make. In the ordinary school situa- 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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tion, the labor of analyzing such an 
amount is prohibitive. 

New kinds of tests are needed for 
diagnosis, tests that will call forth re- 
sponses more like those in actual com- 
position. One clue to the formation of 
such tests was revealed by the study 
when a certain combination of four dif- 
ferent kinds of sentence structure tests 
was discovered to correlate with the 
criterion as high as .81, although the ori- 
ginal correlations had averaged but .43. 

Besides offering an answer to the 
central problem stated above, the study 
presents many suggestive data as to in- 
terrelationships among the _ different 
proofreading tests, among the single 
themes, among the categories of error 
(capitalization, punctuation, etc.), be- 
tween general language measures and 
the scores in the tests and in the criterion, 
and between Stanford-Binet I. Q.’s and 
the various measures just named. Gen- 


eral language ability as indexed by a 
composite of Briggs’ Analogies, Thorn- 
dike’s Word Knowledge, and the Kelley- 
Trabue Completion Tests appeared to be 
an important factor in the correla- 
tions between proofreading and composi- 
tion, since its elimination by the partial 
correlation method reduced the coef- 
ficients .12 in the case of punctuation, .15 
in the case of sentence structure, and .43 
in the case of grammar and word usage. 
Intelligence as indexed by Stanford-Binet 
I. Q.’s seemed to function very little in 
the correlations between proofreading 
and composition, since its elimination re- 
duced the coefficients only .03 in the case 
of punctuation, .02 in the case of sentence 
structure, and .o8 in the case of gram- 
mar and word usage. 

A very detailed table of errors made 
in the 1200 words of composition by 
the pupils in the two grades studied con- 
stitutes a part of the reported study. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS HOW TO STUDY * 


HE Problem.—Can we improve the 

study habits of high school pupils by 
giving them a thorough knowledge of 
what constitute good study habits? Can 
we improve their study habits by sub- 
jecting them to systematic practice in the 
elements of a particular study situation? 
Is the effect of these two methods dif- 
ferent for pupils of different intelligence 
levels? What is the effect of these two 
methods upon the pupils’ success in school 
if success is measured in terms of 
teachers’ marks? What is the effect if 
success is measured in terms of ability to 
perform a specific school task? These 
are questions which the author attempts 
to answer experimentally. 


The Method. Fifty-nine tenth grade 
boys in the Horace Mann School for 
Boys were equated into three groups. 
Group C became the control group; 
group B was given a course the aim of 
which was to apprise pupils of what con- 
stitute the best study habits in the school 
work in which they were then engaged; 
group A was given systematic practice in 
the use of the elements comprising three 
study situations in which they were en- 
gaged in their regular school work. The 
study situations used were the following: 
I, selving originals in geometry; II, re- 
viewing for an examination in science 
and geometry; III, reading for the pur- 
pose of studying. 


* By Joseph Seibert Butterweck, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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The general principle used in experi- 
mental factor A was that of requiring the 
pupil to give a minimum written response 
to the mental process involved in the 
use of each element of the study situa- 
tion. For example, for the solution 
of originals in geometry seven study ele- 
ments were recognized, each involving a 
particular mental process. The practice 
material used consists of six steps, each 
requiring a motor response. ‘The first 
of these elements consists of reading 
the theorem with the express purpose of 
selecting the words or phrases concerned 
with what is given, and what is to be 
proved. The motor response by the 
pupil consists of underlining once the 
words or phrases which indicate what is 
given and underlining twice the words 
or phrases which indicate what is to be 
proved. In a similar manner other men- 
tal processes are expressed as separate 
elements each of which is accompanied by 
a motor response which measures the 
quality of the mental process. 

Measure of Improvement. For study 
situation I, improvement was measured 
by the ability to solve six entirely new 
originals. For study situation II, im- 
provement was measured by the results 
of regular midyear examinations in 
science and geometry. For study situa- 
tion III, the measure of improvement 
consisted of the difference between initial 
and final ability to outline articles con- 
sisting of material within the range of 
the pupils’ interest. Three criteria were 
used in scoring the outlines to conform 
to the abilities which it was hoped would 
be increased by the practice and instruc- 
tion given to groups A and B, respect- 
ively. 

Results. In general, experimental 
factor A (the practice technique) showed 
a fairly significant superiority over ex- 
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perimental factor B when groups as a 
whole were compared. This superiority 
was greater the lower the intelligence 
level of the pupils and became zero or 
slightly negative for pupils of the highest 
quarter in intelligence. 

Using 116 true-false questions to de- 
termine the extent to which the pupils 
of the two experimental groups and con- 
trol group knew the facts taught to 
group B during the year, revealed that 
those facts which deal with solving orig- 
inals in geometry were known about 
equally well by groups A and B, but 
that all other groups of facts were 
known much better by group B than by 
group A. In all cases, however, group 
A knew these facts decidedly better than 
group C. This seems to indicate that the 
facts taught to group B did not translate 
into action nearly as well as did the 
practice in the use of these facts translate 
into action by group A. 

Practical Application of Findings. Al- 
though we have said a great deal in the 
past about division according to ability 
and about supervised study we have de- 
veloped no technique which the average 
teacher can use in either situation. These 
methods of adjusting school problems 
have therefore become administrative ad- 
justments without instructional counter- 
parts. 

The study develops a suggestive in- 
structional technique to be used for these 
two types of administrative adjustments. 
The analysis of a study situation into its 
elements and the presentation of these 
elements to the class becomes the sug- 
gestive technique for supervised study; 
and the method of presenting the sug- 
gested procedure becomes the suggestive 
technique for taking care of varying 
abilities—the lower the ability of the 
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pupils the more definite and specific the 
practice material must be, and the higher 
the ability of the pupils the more should 


the method of instruction used be that 
of simply apprising pupils of the use of 
the study elements considered best. 


THE UNEVENNESS OF THE ABILITIES OF DULL AND 
BRIGHT BOYS * 


S the difference between the abstract 
ability of dull boys and their non- 

verbal ability greater than, equal to, or 
less than the difference between these 
abilities for bright boys? Is the differ- 
ence between the abstract and mechanical 
ability of dull and bright boys the same, 
or is one group more or less specialized 
than the other in one of these traits? 
Does the unevenness remain constant for 
each age level? 

There is a wide divergence of opin- 
ion and the studies reported give dif- 
ferent results in regard to the relation 
of abilities in these respective groups. 
Binet claims that “a want of equilibrium 
is the differentiating attribute of the de- 
fective child.” Doll says, “a normal 
child develops intellectually more con- 
sistently than the potential defective” 
and he believes that this inconsistency of 
development would be a satisfactory cri- 
terion for the selection of the potential 
feeble-minded. Pressey, however, from 
his study, concludes, “clearly irregularity 
as thus stated is not distinctive of sub- 
normality.” Wallin finds a greater 
amount of unevenness in the normal 
child than in the dull child. Merrill 
found that the amount of unevenness 
was greatest for her superior group, less 
for the retarded group, and least for 
the average or control group. Com- 
menting on the difference in her re- 
sults from those of Wallin and Pressey, 
she says, “Pressey’s method of weighting 
is unwarranted. Wallin’s results are ob- 


scured by failure to differentiate dif- 
ferent mental levels.” DeVoss, after 
a careful comparison of the unevenness 
of bright and average children con- 
cludes thus, “the lack of conspicuous 
difference between gifted and unselected 
children ... is the outstanding fact.” 
The object of the present study has been 
to carry these investigations further by 
comparing certain abilities of dull and 
bright boys. 

A reliable objective statement of the 
amount of unevenness in the abilities 
that constitute the intellect of dull and 
bright boys would have important bear- 
ings on the method, subject-matter, and 
organization of the education of the 
two groups. If the boys of the bright 
group, for example, were found to be 
more even in their abilities than the 
dull, then, to the degree that they were 
more even they could be classified, on 
the basis of the abstract tests, into 
larger groups than the dull, with the 
confidence that the group would be 
fairly uniform, while the special abili- 
ties of the dull would need to be de- 
termined and a multiple classification 
would be necessary. 


THE ABILITIES STUDIED 


The abilities which were selected for 
a comparison of their unevenness in the 
two groups were abstract, non-verbal, 
and concrete or mechanical ability. 
Pintner, Gates, Stenquist, Toops, and 
others have shown that the correlations 


*By Andrew W. Brown, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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between these abilities for unselected 
groups of children are low, so that any 
difference in unevenness in the two 
groups which may exist is more likely 
to appear in these abilities than in 
abilities more closely related. 

The Haggerty Intelligence Examina- 
tion Delta II was used to get an objec- 
tive measure of abstract ability; the 
Pintner Non-Language Mental Test, 
which requires no language either in 
giving or doing the test, was used to 
get a measure of non-verbal ability; 
while the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude 
and Mechanical Assembly Tests were 
used to get a measure of mechanical or 
concrete ability. The last two tests were 
treated separately. 


METHOD OF SECURING DATA AND 
SELECTING GROUPS 


The study was confined to ten-, eleven-, 
twelve-, and thirteen-year-old boys. Each 
age was treated separately. Seven schools 
which gave a representative sample of 
the population were canvassed and all 
the ten-, eleven-, twelve-, and thirteen- 
year-old boys, irrespective of grade, were 
selected and given the tests mentioned 
above. In all, there were 456 cases— 
112 ten-year-olds, 93 eleven-year-olds, 
122 twelve-year-olds, and 129 thirteen- 
year-olds. 


METHOD OF COMPARING THE GROUPS 


In general, the steps in the procedure 
used to get a measure of the amount 
of unevenness for the two groups were, 
first, to equate the raw scores of the 
tests of each ability; second, to find the 
difference between these equated scores 
for any two abilities, first for the dull 
group, then for the bright group; and 
finally, to compare the differences be- 
tween the two abilities for each group. 


If one group is more uneven than the 
other in the traits thus compared, then, 
if we grant an equal amount of chance 
difference between the two abilities for 
each group, the difference between the 
two traits for the group which is most 
uneven will be greater than the difference 
between these two traits for the other 
group. Each step mentioned above will 
be discussed in order. 

The raw scores were equated by a 
method similar to the T-scaling method 
described by McCall. All four ages 
were used for scaling purposes, however, 
rather than any one age group. When 
one age group is small, combining con- 
tiguous age groups tends to increase the 
reliability of the equated scores. 

The method used here for comparing 
the unevenness of the two groups in the 
different traits can best be described by 
taking an example of one age level of 
one group. The mean modified T-score 
of ten-year-old dull boys in abstract 
ability was 33.68, and the mean for the 
entire group of ten-year-old boys was 
43-8. The difference is 10.12. The mean 
modified T-score for this dull group in 
non-verbal ability was 38.79, and the 
mean for the entire group of ten-year- 
old boys in non-verbal ability was 44.0. 
The difference is 5.21. The ratio of 


these differences =) for the dull 


group was .51. The mean modified T- 
score for the bright ten-year-old boys 
in abstract ability was 52.5 and the mean 
for the entire group of ten-year-olds was 
43.8. The difference is 8.7. The mean 
modified T-score of this same group in 
non-verbal ability was 51.08 and the 
mean of the entire group of ten-year-olds 
was 44.0. The difference is 7.08. The 


ratio of these differences cE is 81. 
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Now, if the difference between the ab- 
stract and non-verbal ability of dull ten- 
year-old boys were the same as the differ- 
ence between the abstract and non-verbal 
ability of bright ten-year-old boys, i.e., if 
they were equally uneven in their 
abilities, the two ratios would be equal. 
The ratios are not equal. At this age 
level with these few cases the dull show 
more unevenness than the bright, but 
with only thirty cases the difference be- 
tween the ratios is not a reliable one. 
Similar ratios were computed for each 
group at the different age levels for each 
ability. 

THE RESULTS AND THEIR PRACTICAL 

APPLICATION 


The mean ratios show little or no 
difference in the unevenness of dull and 


bright boys in the abilities considered 
here. Both groups show a great amount 
of unevenness in the different abilities, 
but they show an equal amount. The 
abilities of one group are as much spe- 
cialized or differentiated as another. If 
we may accept DeVoss’s conclusions that 
superior and average children are also 
equally uneven, then it follows that dull, 
average, and superior children are equal- 
ly specialized in their abilities. 

This study lends no support to the 
theory that irregularity of development 
is the specific characteristic of the feeble- 
minded. If unevenness of abilities were 
used as a criterion for “potential feeble- 
mindedness,” as Binet and Doll suggest 
it should be, then one group shows this 
potentiality as much as the other. 
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WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL 
DEAN-ELECT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ILLIAM F. RUSSELL, who 

will assume the office of Dean 
of Teachers College on July 1, 1927, was 
born on May 18, 1890, at Delhi, Dela- 
ware County, N. Y. He received his 
elementary and high school education at 
the Horace Mann School, New York 
City. 

Upon graduation from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1910 Dr. Russell began his 
teaching experience in the College High 
School at Greeley, Colo., and the fol- 
lowing year was made assistant professor 
of history and sociology at the State 
Teachers College, Greeley. 

In 1912 Dr. Russell returned for two 
years of graduate study at Teachers Col- 
lege where he held a graduate scholar- 
ship and an honorary fellowship. On 
June 17, 1913, he was married to Clotilda 
Desjardins, of Denver, Colo. In 1914 
he received the Doctor’s degree, sub- 
mitting as his dissertation The Early 
Teaching of History in New York and 
Massachusetts. Upon completion of this 
graduate study Dr. Russell was appointed 
associate professor of secondary educa- 
tion at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and in 1915 
was promoted to a full professorship 
in that institution. During his tenure at 
Peabody College he wrote Economy in 
Secondary Education and contributed the 
section on “Education in the United 


States” to Sandiford’s Comparative Edu- 
cation. 

From 1917 to 1923, Dr. Russell served 
as professor of Education, head of the de- 
partment of education, and dean of the 
College of Education, in the University 
of Iowa. During this period he wrote 
School Finance in Iowa Cities, and in 
collaboration with Federal Judge Mar- 
tin J. Wade, The Short Constitution. 
Since returning to Teachers College in 
1923 as professor of education and as- 
sociate director of the International In- 
stitute he has written The Financing of 
Education in Iowa (in collaboration 
with others) and Reading with a Pur- 
pose: American Education. 

Dr. Russell has had varied activities in 
foreign fields. In 1918-19 he served as 
director of the Education Section, Rus- 
sian Division of the Committee on Public 
Information. In this connection, while 
on duty in Japan and Siberia, he gave 
lectures to teachers and acted as edu- 
cational adviser to the temporary Rus- 
sian government. It was during this 
period that he published in Russia 
(Vladivostok, 1918) Education in a 
Democracy, which had a Russian Circu- 
lation of over 100,000 copies. Later he 
wrote Schools in Siberia, which was 
published in the United States. During 
the latter part of 1921 and early in 1922 
he was in Japan, Korea, China, and the 
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Philippines as a member of the China 
Educational Commission. He shared in 
the report on Christian Education in 
China, contributing to chapters on ele- 
mentary education, secondary education, 
teacher training, character education, and 
school finances. 

In 1923 Dr. Russell visited the schools 
of Austria, Jugo-Slavia, and Bulgaria, 
and spent the latter part of the same year 
in Mexico in the interests of the Educa- 
tional Survey of Mexico. As an out- 
come of his visit to Bulgaria, a volume 
Schools in Bulgaria was published. Early 
in 1925, while in Porto Rico he received 
for the International Institute the in- 
vitation of the legislature of Porto Rico 
to make a survey of the schools of the 
island. In the summer of 1925 he went 
to Edinburgh as chairman of the Ameri- 
can Delegation to the World Federation 
of Educational Associations and at Bel- 
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grade was decorated with the Grand 
Cross, Order of Saint Sava (Jugo- 
Slavia). 

Dr. Russell is educational adviser, 
American Library Association; chairman, 
Committee on International Coédperation, 
National Education Association; mem- 
ber, Advisory Board, American-German 
Student Exchange; member, Phi Gamma 
Delta, Phi Beta Kappa (Cornell), Phi 
Delta Kappa (Columbia), Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Society 
of College Teachers of Education; 
honorary member, Educational Research 
Association; member, Town Hall Club, 
Columbia University Club, Pequot Yacht 
Club, Westport Country club, Masons 
(K. T. 320 Shriner); general editor, 
Lippincott School Project Series, Edu- 
cational Guides, Elementary and High 
School Texts. 


TRUSTEES 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Teachers College, held on 
November 8, the following action was 
taken: 


The Trustees announced a gift of 
$100,000 made by Mrs. Richard M. 
Hoe to endow a professorship in educa- 
tion to be known as the “Richard March 
Hoe Professorship,” as a memorial to her 
husband. Mr. Hoe was a member of the 
Board of Trustees from 1914 until his 
death on December 22, 1925. 

Mr. Valentine E. Macy, Jr., a son 
of the Chairman of the Board, was 
elected a Trustee of Teachers College. 

The Trustees granted, with much re- 
gret, the request of Professor George A. 
Coe to be retired from active service on 
February 1, 1927. 


Professors Hill, Caldwell, and 
Leonard were appointed members of the 
Administrative Board of the Institute of 
Child Welfare Research. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


The Advisers’ Club has been unusually 
fortunate in its recent programs. On 
the evening of November 18, a meeting 
was held in Whittier Hall at which Dr. 
Chloe Owings, of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, talked informally 
upon advisers’ problems as seen from 
the standpoint of social hygiene. Dr. 
Owings has recently visited the campuses 
of thirteen colleges and universities and 
is consequently in close touch with the 
college situation. At the meeting held 
on December 2, Miss Edna Geister, 
author of Ice Breakers, demonstrated 
methods of organizing large groups for 
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play, to the pleasure and profit of all con- 
cerned. Miss Geister is this year doing 
graduate work at Teachers College in 
the field of the educational guidance of 
woman and girls. 

Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant ad- 
dressed the members of the Springfield, 
Mass., Teachers Association at a lunch- 
eon held on November 20. Her subject 
was “Some Recent Experiments in the 
Education of Women.” ‘The president 
of the association is Miss Evelyn T. 
Holston, an alumna of Teachers Col- 
lege, at present a member of the city 
supervisory staff of Springfield. 


The Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women held an interesting and profit- 
able meeting at Harrisburg on November 
5 and 6. A number of members of this as- 
sociation are Teachers College alumnae, 
among them being the president, Miss 
Florence May Kunkle, dean of women 
at the Edinboro State Normal School. 
Miss Marie Lentz, dean at Altoona 
High School, and Miss Lillian Johnson, 
dean at Slippery Rock State Normal 
School, are other Teachers College 
alumnae who took a formal part in the 
program. 

On December 2, Miss Mary Wallace 
Weir, executive secretary of the Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation, addressed Professor 
Sturtevant’s major class. Miss Weir 
told of the origin and work of the Feder- 
ation as a whole and especially of the 
Women’s Division. She spoke of the 
standards which the organization is seek- 
ing to establish with regard to athletics 
for girls and of its efforts to meet the 
special physical needs of girls collectively 
and individually. Miss Weir offered the 


assistance of the Federation to all who 
are interested in this work. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The students of the first major course 
spent the week of December 5th in 
Lynn, Mass., assembling data for the 
survey which is being conducted in that 
city by the Division of Field Studies of 
the Institute of Educational Research 
under the direction of Professor Strayer. 
Particular phases of the survey are 
being directed by Professors Engelhardt, 
Briggs, McGaughy, Alexander, Mort, 
and Williams. 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. George D. Strayer 
on Thursday, December 16. The mem- 
bers of the club have voted to continue 
the practice of having reviews of current 
literature in the field of administration. 
This organization of the Administration 
Club as a Journal Club is helping all 
of the students to keep in touch with 
magazine aricles and books appearing in 
the field of their major interest. 


The report of the survey of the schools 
of Fort Lee, N. J., has been completed 
an? delivered to the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Professors Strayer and Engelhardt and 
Mr. Elsbree, of the department of Ad- 
ministration, are making a survey of 
the administrative phases of the pro- 
gram of study of Northfield Academy 
and its allied schools in Northfield, Mass. 
Members of the second major course are 
participating in this survey. 


The report of the study of the Nyack, 
N. Y., schools made by the staff and 
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members of the second major group was 
presented to the Board of Education at 
its regular meeting on November 22. 
The various sections of the report were 
presented by Professors Strayer, Engel- 
hardt, Alexander and Mort. The report 
was very favorably received by the Board 
of Education whose intention it is to 
make it available in printed form. 


BUREAU OF CURRICULUM 
RESEARCH 


The Bureau of Curriculum Research 
with its enlarged staff consisting of: 
Dr. Herbert B. Bruner and Miss 
Florence B. Stratemeyer, co-directors; 
Mr. Arthur V. Linden, assistant in Cur- 
riculum Research; Miss Edna G. Steele, 
assistant in Curriculum Research and 
Elementary Education; Miss Leone 
Campbell, laboratory assistant; Miss 
Frances Rosenfeld, secretary, moved to a 
larger and more convenient laboratory in 
room 318, Teachers College during 
November. 

The Bureau now has available for the 
students and alumni of the College the 
following materials: 


1. Some 14,000 courses of study in the 
primary, elementary, junior high 
school and senior high school grades, 
in the various fields of subject 
matter. City, rural, state, county, 
private, and experimental schools 
are represented in this group. 


2. A complete index of curriculum 
literature written since 1910, listing 
all articles dealing with various 
phases of the curriculum problem 
from grades kindergarten to twelve 
inclusive. Some 30,000 of these are 
listed. The cards are organized not 
only by subjects and grades but by 
the various phases of a subject. 
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3. Abstracts of 10,000 of these articles, 
indicating the methods of procedure 
used in the particular study, the 
findings of the study, and the cur- 
ricular applications of each. 


Dr. Bruner spoke before the Kansas 
State Teachers Association at Hays, 
Kans., on November 4. and at Hutchin- 
son, Kans., on November 5. His sub- 
ject was: “Course of Study Construction 
in the Elementary Grades.” 


The Bureau has undertaken an ad- 
visory program in curriculum reconstruc- 
tion with the teachers of Coatesville, Pa., 
under the direction of Superintendent 
Carl O. Benner. Miss Stratemeyer spoke 
before this group of teachers on Novem- 
ber 17 and Dr. Bruner on December 1. 


Dr. Bruner spoke before the Junior 
High School Division of the New York 
State Teachers Asociation, which met at 
Teachers College, October 15, and be- 
fore the New Haven Association of 
Junior High School Principals at New 
Haven, Ocotber 30, on problems relating 
to the junior high school. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


On Friday, November 12, about one 
hundred members of the Educational 
Sociology Club and Social Science 101 
were shown through the Guild Theatre 
and attended the performance there of 
Franz Werfel’s Juarez and Maximilian. 
A discussion of the play followed on 
Monday evening. 

Trips to the Night Court on Novem- 
ber 20 and to the Children’s Court 
on the morning of November 29 were 
the features of the month. 
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Professor Daniel H. Kulp addressed 
the New Jersey Elementary Principals 
Association at a dinner meeting held on 
November 12 at Atlantic City. The 
title of his lecture was “Some Sociological 
Suggestions to Elementary School 
Principals.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


In the major course in elementary edu- 
cation Professor Edwin H. Reeder is 
undertaking several research studies in 
connection with the Horace Mann 
School. One of these studies relates to 
the proper assignment of lessons, another 
to the use of weather maps in elemen- 
tary school geography, a third study con- 
tinues the experiment in manuscript writ- 
ing which was reported in the November 
issue of the TEACHERS CoLLEGE Recorp. 


On Friday, December 3, Professor 
Reeder spoke to the Public School 
Teachers of Lebanon, Pa., on the “Di- 
rection of Study in the Elementary 
School.” On December 4 he attended 
the Teachers Institute at Lancaster, Pa., 
where he discussed the “Problems of 
Teaching Children How to Study.” 


Professor Annie E. Moore spoke at 
two meetings of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association at Hays, Kans., 
on November 4. Her subject was “How 
to Judge the Educative Worth of Chil- 
dren’s Activities.” At Hutchinson, 
November 5, she discussed “How to 
Secure More Creative Work in Primary 
Grades.” 


Miss Emma B. Grant addressed the 
elementary teachers of Hastings-on-Hud- 
son on Thursday, November 18 on the 
subject of “Theory and Practice in Ele- 
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mentary Education.” Miss Grant also 
addressed the New York Association of 
Home Economics Teachers, December 
15, at the Allerton Hotel, New York 
City. Her subject was “Criteria for 
Evaluating Good Teaching.” 


During the week of December 13, 
Miss Laura Zirbes gave a series of ad- 
dresses to the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation assembled at San Francisco. 


Miss Margaret L. Creighton, who was 
formerly secretary of the department of 
Elementary Education has become as- 
sistant to the director of the Bureau of 
Educational Service. Miss Creighton is 
in charge of the placement of supervisors 
and critic teachers. Miss Rita Oppen- 
heimer has been appointed secretary of 
the department of Elementary Educa- 
tion. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Professor May B. Van Arsdale at- 
tended the meeting of the Council of 
Farms and Markets held November 11 
at Agricultural Hall, Albany, N. Y. 


On November 15 Miss Marye Dahnke, 
a former student in Foods and Cookery, 
now with the Kraft Cheese Company, 
gave an interesting lecture-demonstra- 
tion on the use of cheese. 


Miss L. Millicent Yackey, for several 
years an instructor in Foods and Cookery 
and now with the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
recently spoke to the students on “Food 
Advertising and the Teacher.” 


Miss Anna Barrows returned Novem- 
ber 30 to continue her work as lecturer 
in Foods and Cookery. 
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For several months Professor J. Mont- 
gomery Gambrill has been directing the 
work of a committee in Queen Anne 
County, Maryland, which is engaged in 
the preparation of material for a last 
year high school course in problems of 
democracy. The committee is composed 
of high school teachers and principals 
from typical small towns, and the ma- 
terial as prepared is tested in their 
schools. The work of this committee is 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion. The selection and arrangement of 
materials for this course will differ sub- 
stantially from earlier courses in the 
same field. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


During the month of November Miss 
Mary R. Lewis lectured on “Reading 
Activities,” before the Trenton Primary 
Teachers’ Association, and also gave ex- 
tension courses in English at Elizabeth 
and Atlantic City. 


Miss Jean Betzner was one of the 
speakers at the Southern District meet- 
ing of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Binghampton, N. Y., on 
November 19. She gave addresses on 
“The Place of Story Telling in the 
Primary Grades,” and “Literature in Its 
Relation to Children’s Reading.” 


From October 21 to November 2 Mr. 
DeForest Stull gave a series of lectures 
on “The Nature of Modern School 
Geography and Its Relation to Problem 
Work,” before the Michigan Teachers’ 
Associations at Detroit, Flint, Lansing, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Alpena, and 
Kalamazoo. He also addressed the 
Teachers College Club of Detroit. 
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Professor Henry C. Pearson, princi- 
pal of the Horace Mann School, de- 
livered an address in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, November §, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Essex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, on “The Teaching of Reading.” 
On November 12 Professor Pearson 
spoke at Baltimore before the super- 
visors, assistant supervisors, principals, 
and vice-principals of public schools, on 
“The Promotion and Classification of 
Pupils.” 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
EDUCATION 


Professor Cora M. Winchell spoke be- 
fore the Pennsylvania State Home Eco- 
nomics Asociation in Harrisburg, on 
December 29 on the subject, “Modern- 
izing Home Economics Teaching.” She 
spoke on the same day at the luncheon 
meeting of The Pennsylvania Society for 
Vocational Education on “Changing Con- 
ceptions in Home Economics Education.” 

Professor Winchell will coéperate with 
the State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation in North Carolina in a state con- 
ference of negro teachers of home eco- 
nomics, in February, to be held at the 
Winston-Salem Teachers College. 


Mrs. Annette T. Herr, instructor in 
Household Arts Education, has accepted 
the position of State Leader of Home 
Demonstration Agents in the state of 
Massachusetts. She will have her head- 
quarters at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst, and will 
enter upon her new duties January 1. 


Professor Anna. M. Cooley, who has 
been traveling in France, Switzerland, 
and Italy for the past two months, re- 
turned home November 19. Miss 
Cooley was accompanied by Miss Edna 
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A. Booth, an alumna of Teachers College 
lege. 


Professor Wilhelmina Spohr and 
Mrs. Herr spent the week end of Decem- 
ber 9 visiting the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. Miss 
Spohr was initiated in the society of 
Omicron Nu. 


Miss Grace Reeves, of the Horace 
Mann School staff, has returned from a 
year’s stay in Japan, where she taught 
English in the Baika Girls’ School in 
Osaka. 


The Helen Kinne Home Economics 
Club of Teachers College holds very in- 
teresting monthly meetings. At the 
October meeting Miss Grace Reeves ad- 
dressed the club on “Home Life in 
Japan.” Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, of 
the Pictorial Review, and Miss Velma 
Phillips, Budget Expert at Abraham and 
Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y., presented a 
most interesting and educational program 
at the November meeting. 


The Home Economics Association of 
Greater New York were the guests of 
the department of Household Arts on 
Thursday, November 4. The topic of 
interest was the Minneapolis meeting. 
Short talks were given by Professor 
Marshall, Miss Elizabeth Stark, Miss 
Katherine Rutledge, and Miss Agnes 
Tilson. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before the Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence at Roanoke, November 26, on, 
“Social Objectives in Home Economics.” 
He also addressed the alumni of the Rad- 
ford, Virginia, Teachers College at their 
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annual luncheon, and in this connection 
sketched a hypothetical development of 
the state teachers colleges as junior 
state universities. There is a possibility 
with the great increase in attendance 
upon colleges that state institutions 
primarily for teachers may be developed 
with alternative curricula leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree in commerce, in agri- 
culture, in home economics, as well as 
in education. If such a development were 
to come, it would bring upon the campus 
of the state teachers college, men as well 
as women; it would increase the student 
body both in numbers and in variety of 
background and personal equipment. 
This might result in the selection of 
students for the curriculum leading to 
teaching from a more varied group. It 
might also open alternative vocations to 
those students on the campus who do not 
prove themselves well fitted to follow 
the teaching profession. Such a cosmo- 
politan institution would lead on for 
many students to graduate study at the 
state university, but this would primarily 
raise the vocational training now open 
to students in state institutions to higher 
levels. 

Professor Andrews’ discussion of 
“Food Costs in Relation to Living Costs 
for the Employed Business Woman,’’ be- 
fore the Association to Promote Proper 
Housing for Girls, at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, November 22, called out wide- 
spread newspaper comment. His prin- 
cipal findings were that in a group of 
business women with incomes from $12 
to $68 a week, with the median income 
at $27, food costs took 30 per cent of the 
budget and food including lunch and 
housing costs took a little over one half 
of the budget. The groups studied 
broke into three sub-groups; those liv- 
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ing at home; those living in organized 
club houses for employed women; and 
those living independently in furnished 
rooms, apartments, etc. The median 
wage in each group was $27, but the 
median expense for food and lodging was 
for the homeliving group $13.60; for the 
clubliving group $14.10; and for the in- 
dependent group $15.50. The differ- 
ential of $2.00 cheaper cost for the home- 
living girl might be interpreted as an 
economy in domestic living, as the New 
York Times editorial writer sug- 
gested, or it might be interpreted as a 
family subsidy to the homeliving business 
girl when compared with the economic 
position of her competitor—the business 
woman living independently. From the 
latter point of view, the home subsidy 
is an unfortunate factor in securing liv- 
ing wages and better living conditions 
for employed women. One adjustment 
in the situation may possibly be for the 
homeliving groups to consider their living 
costs equal to those of the independent 
group and pay into the family budget an 
amount equivalent to living costs outside. 
This would relieve economic pressure 
within the family group, enlarge educa- 
tional opportunities for younger children, 
and have, on the whole, desirable results. 

Another interesting difference dis- 
covered was that the average lunch cost 
in an employees’ restaurant was 26 cents 
per person and in a commercial cafeteria 
43 cents and in a commercial restaurant 
or tea room 53 cents. 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, lecturer in 
Teachers College on Social Adjustments 
of the Family, gave an address for the 
Ellen H. Richards commemoration serv- 
ice in Boston, December 3, speaking 
on “The Influence of Women on Higher 
Education.” Mrs. Richards, “the founder 


of Home Economics” was for many years 
an annual lecturer in Teachers College. 
Mrs. Spencer has delivered lectures this 
fall at the University of Chicago, the 
University of Pittsburgh, the University 
of North Carolina and at various state 
conferences of social work, and before 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches. 


HOUSE MANAGEMENT 


Miss L. Ray Balderston has been co- 
éperating with the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A. in planning equipment for 
laundries to be set up in various plants 
where new buildings are in prospect. A 
field problem of special interest to the 
class in Household Purchasing is the 
planning of furnishings for a doctor's 
lounge in a small medical clinic, as well 
as equipment for the buffet. Another 
opportunity, through the courtesy of New 
York Edison Company, for groups of 
students from Household Engineering, 
Household Management, and Institu- 
tion Management, included moving pic- 
tures on electrical equipment. 


The appointment of Miss Yau Tsit 
Law has just been announced as dean of 
women at Lingnan University, Canton, 
China. Miss Law, a former student at 
Teachers College, was one of the mem- 
bers of an educational commission in 
China to study education of women. She 
has recently taken a prominent part in 
Canton, teaching at one of the girls’ 
schools, has lately been secretary of the 
Canton Y. W. C. A., and has been the 
organizer of several meetings to discuss 
problems relating to women. 

A letter from Mrs. Alice Frame, 
president of Yenching College, Peking, 
China, tells of the progress in household 
arts in connection with their college. To 
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quote from her letter: “A number of 
students have been enrolled in home 
economics courses, though we are never 
able to comply with the demand for 
trained teachers when they graduate. It 
needs some publicity work in the middle 
schools to arouse their enthusiasm to 
major in this subject. Our Home Eco- 
nomics Practice House is nearing com- 
pletion, and the students in the depart- 
ment will have the pleasant undertaking 
of planning the furnishings.” ‘They re- 
port that they have just moved into their 
new buildings and have appointed Chinese 
women as directors of their various halls 
and dormitories. 


Miss Eva Wilson represented Home 
Management at a recent Land Grant 
College conference in Washington with 
sessions on Home Management Research. 
Demands for such workers in the field 
are greater than the supply, for many 
of the opportunities offer special study 
and investigation in connection with some 
of the phases of Home Management. 
Miss Wilson visited the practice house 
of the University of Delaware, and also 
learned of the experimental work which 
they are planning to carry on in connec- 
tion with the Agricultural College. 


Professor Emma H. Gunther gave a 
talk at the Women’s Club, Paterson, 
N. J., in the section that is devoting its 
study to the American home. She also 
attended recently a conference at Swarth- 
more College on matters pertaining to 
Association of University Women’s work 
in recognition of colleges. While there, 
Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant, who is 
also a member of the committee, and 
Professor Gunther made an _ intensive 
study of their new dormitories. 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


Twenty-seven educational leaders of 
the world, ten of whom were appointed 
by the ministers of education in their 
respective countries, are taking work 
this year at Teachers College, under the 
provisions of the recently created Macy 
grants. 

The list of the students nominated to 
receive the grants follows: 

Dr. Erich Hyalla, nominated by the 
German Minister of Education; member 
of the Ministry of Education in Prussia, 
and in charge of the selection of text- 
books in that country. 

Dr. Bruno Koslowski, nominated by 
the Polish Minister of Education; mem- 
ber of the Ministry of Education in 
Poland and in charge of adult educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Dennis Janosey, nominated by the 
Minister of Education in Hungary; mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and in charge of secondary edu- 
cation. 

J. J. Sen, nominated by the Indian 
educational authorities; elementary 
school inspector of Calcutta. 

Dr. Jan Uher, nominated by the Min- 
ister of education in Czechoslovakia; 
professor in the Masaryk University at 
Brno. 

B. Rouseff, nominated by the Minister 
of Education in Bulgaria; professor in 
the Third Gymnasium in Sofia. 

Mehmed Safvet, nominated by the 
Turkish Minister of Education; a 
teacher in Cyprus. 

Eduardo Canto, nominated by the 
Spanish Minister of Education; pri- 
mary inspector in Madrid, and called one 
of the “most important young men in 
education in Spain.” 
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Kurao Wakitam, nominated by the 
Imperial Education Association of Japan. 
Dr. Friedrich Geisler, nominated by 
the American-German Student Ex- 
change; professor in a Berlin gymnasium. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Dr. Harold Rugg spoke before the 
Friends Educational Association of Phila- 
delphia, on December 1, on “The Cur- 
riculum and the Teacher.” 

The Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Parts I, and II, have been pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Rugg. 
Dr. Rugg has written Chapters I to V of 
Part I and Chapter XXX in collabora- 
tion with Dr. George S. Counts, of the 
University of Chicago. The Introduc- 
tion to Part II, “An Adventure in 
Understanding,’ and Chapter XI have 
also been prepared by Dr. Rugg. 


Mr. E. R. Glenn addressed the Science 
Section of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland on “The Recon- 
struction of the High School Physics 
Course.” “Curriculum Studies on the 
Place of Radio in School Science and 
Industrial Arts,” an illustrated booklet 
of sixty pages, by Mr. Glenn and Mr. 
L. A. Herr, formerly of the industrial 
arts department, has just been issued. 


With the November issue of the Gen- 
eral Science Quarterly Mr. O. E. Under- 
hill relinquishes the editorship which he 
carried during the year’s absence in 
China of its editor, Mr. Whitman of 
the Salem Normal School. 


Ginn and Company have just pub- 
lished Exercises in Science, a manual and 
notebook for beginners in science, by 
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Lois Meier, of the Lincoln School, and 
W. H. D. Meier. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


Professor Edward §. Evenden re- 
turned from his European trip early in 
December. He plans to spend the re- 
mainder of his semester’s leave at his 
former home in Oregon. He addressed 
the Oregon State Teachers Association 
on December 29. 


Professor Thomas Alexander spent the 
weeks of October 4 and November 29 
in Raleigh, N. C., directing a long-time 
experiment in curriculum reorganization. 

Professor Alexander is working out 
some of the problems in the training of 
teachers of arithmetic through a field 
study in Wayne County, N. C. 


Professor William C. Bagley has been 
appointed by Mayor Walker of New 
York to the Committee of Fifteen on 
Teachers’ Salaries which was authorized 
by the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment at the suggestion of Governor 
Smith. 

Professor Bagley addressed the Nor- 
mal School Conference held at the Ses- 
quicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
as part of the program of Education 
Week, and on November 12 he spoke be- 
fore the New England Association of 
School Superintendents in Boston. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Professor Samuel R. Powers reported 
his study of “Vocabularies of High 
School Science Textbooks” before the 
Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers which met in 
Chicago on November 26 and 27. This 
study was reported in detail in the 
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November issue of the 
LEGE REcorD. 

Professor Powers has visited recently 
in the State Normal School at Towson, 
Md. He is working codéperatively with 
the teachers in this institution in the 
development of a program for the train- 
ing of teachers of elementary science. 


Mr. Gerald S. Craig has recently been 
appointed to membership on the Com- 
mittee for Revision of the New York 
State Course of Study for Elementary 
Science and Nature Study. He at- 
tended the meeting of the Committee in 
Albany on November 15. 


In the Journal of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, Golden Jubilee Number 
(August 20, 1926) appeared a chapter by 
Professor Powers on “Chemical Edu- 
cation.” In School and Society of 
October 23, is his article on the “Teach- 
ing of Chemistry in the Early American 
Secondary Schools.” 


NUTRITION 


In the November number of the 
Journal of Chemical Education appeared 
the first of a projected series of five 
papers on “The Vitamins” by Professor 
Henry C. Sherman. The subject of this 
first paper of the series is “Terminology 
of Vitamins A, B, C, D and E.” 


Professor Mary S. Rose spoke on “The 
Nutrition of the Business Girl” at the 
Conference of the Association to Pro- 
mote Proper Housing for Girls held on 
November 23 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 


During the month of November Pro- 
fessor Grace MacLeod gave a series of 
six lectures on “The Modern knowledge 
of Nutrition and the Methods of Apply- 


ing It” for the Connecticut Valley Section 
of the Massachusetts State Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The meetings were 
held in the Central High School Science 
Hall in Springfield, Mass., and were at- 
tended by a group of about seventy 
home economics teachers, public health 
nurses, welfare workers, college dormi- 
tory directors, and hospital dietitians. 


The November meeting of the New 
York Nutrition Council was addressed 
by Mr. William Hodson on “The Wel- 
fare Council of New York City” and by 
Dr. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon on 
“The Treatment for Some of the More 
Obstinate Cases of Malnutrition.” At 
the business meeting following this pro- 
gram Professor MacLeod was elected 
chairman of the Council; Dr. Hugh 
Chaplin, vice-chairman; and Miss Pearl 
Shackelford, secretary-treasurer. 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


The last letter received from Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. William H. Kilpatrick 
was written in Cairo on October 30. 
Their reports continue to be filled with 
appreciation of the delightful manner in 
which they have been received by for- 
mer students and friends throughout 
their trip. While in Constantinople 
they stayed at Robert College, and in 
Athens were entertained by former stu- 
dents and Y.M.C.A. people. They 
have evidently been making the very most 
of every minute they have had in Egypt. 
Professor Kilpatrick reports with en- 
thusiasm his visit to the points of chief 
interest there. He comments upon the 
strange combination of the new and the 
old as he sees them in the customs of 
the people whom he has met. His chief 
concern, of course, is with education 
and his most interesting comments are 
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with reference to what he finds in that 
field. 

The friends of Professor and Mrs. 
Kilpatrick will be very glad to know that 
Mrs. Kilpatrick’s health, which was for 
a time uncertain, seems at their last 
writing to have made a definite change 
for the better. 


Professor R. B. Raup spoke before the 
Parent Teachers’ Association in Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y., on “Judging the 
Educational Value of Activities.” 


In recent numbers of current maga- 
zines there have appeared two very ap- 
preciative reviews of Professor Raup’s 
book, Complacency, the Foundation of 
Human Behavior, one by Professor 
William Clark Trow of Yale in the 
Journal of Philosophy of July 8, 1926; 
the other by Professor C. Judson Her- 
rick in the New Republic of September 
29, 1926. Professor Herrick was es- 
pecially interested in the point of view 
which the book represents and is partic- 
ularly well fitted to see the book in its 
relation to problems which are of out- 
standing import in present-day thought. 


PRACTICAL ARTS 


On November 22 Professor M. A. 
Bigelow addressed the Annual Social 
Hygiene Conference at Atlanta, Ga., on 
“Education and Present-Day Problems 
of Youth.” While at Atlanta Professor 
Bigelow talked to the Teachers College 
Alumni of Georgia at a dinner. He also 
addressed the students of Georgia State 
College for Women, at Milledgeville, on 
“The Importance of Combining Cultural 
and Practical Education,” and also ad- 
dressed a meeting of about twenty-five 
members of the staff who have been stu- 
dents at Teachers College. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In November Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs addressed the Administrative Sec- 
tion of the University of Illinois High 
School Conference. 


The Secondary Group was addressed 
at its October meeting by Professor 
Briggs, who spoke on “Interests as a 
Criterion of Education.” At the Decem- 
ber meeting, Headmaster William O. 
Stevens, of the Roger Ascham School, 
spoke on “What We have to Learn from 
Education at Annapolis and West Point.” 


Professor F. W. Johnson, in Novem- 
ber, spoke before the teachers of all 
grades in Springfield, Ohio, and also 
gave four addresses before the South- 
eastern Ohio Teachers Association at 
Portsmouth. At the annual secondary 
school conference held at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Professor Johnson 
spoke on the codrdination of junior and 
senior high schools. 


On November 18, the “Commence- 
ment” luncheon, marking the completion 
of the “Workers with Boys” course, was 
held at the Hotel Roosevelt. This 
course, conducted codperatively by the 
Goys’ Club Federation and Teachers Col- 
lege, brings together a group of men 
and women from nearly all of United 
States and Canada for a month’s in- 
tensive training. The forenoons are 
spent in study at Teachers College with 
a special staff drawn from the best ex- 
perts in boys’ work in Greater New 
York. The students spend the afternoons 
and evenings working in the boys’ clubs 
in New York City, with the exception 
of two evenings a week which are spent 
by the group under the direction of the 
leaders of the course in observing the 
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work in some of the best boys’ clubs in 
the city, such as Avenue A Boys’ Club— 
the largest one in the world——and Brace 
Memorial Newsboys’ Home. The com- 
bination of teaching, practice, and guided 
observation makes this national training 
course unique in boys’ work. The course 
is in charge of Mr. C. J. Atkinson, 
Executive Secretary, and Mr. R. K. 
Atkinson, Educational Director of the 
Boys’ Club Federation, and Professor 
Elbert K. Fretwell, of the College. 


Wednesday evening, December 8, 
marked the completion of a new type of 
Scout Leaders Training Course at 
Teachers College. This course, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles F. Smith, 
is devoted to the training of the leaders 
who will have charge of the training in 
the Scoutmasters Courses given by the 
various Boy Scout Councils in the 
vicinity of New York City. The pres- 
ent group of one hundred and fifty men, 
selected by the various councils and sent 
to the course, represents twenty-one 
scout councils. On the opening night 
the twenty-one scout executives of these 
councils were present. An appreciation 
of the magnitude of this course can be 
gained by school people if they think of 
twenty-one school superintendents per- 
sonally pooling their resources, under 
expert leadership, to train their super- 
visory staffs. 


Professor Fretwell discussed the 
school’s extra-curricular activities, Octo- 
ber 28, at the Rhode Island State 
Teachers Association; October 29, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Middlesex 
County Teachers Association, Boston; 
November 4, 5, 6 at the Iowa State 
Teachers Association, Des Moines. Dur- 
ing the month he also spoke to the 
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Parent-Teacher Associations at Welles- 
ley, Mass., and Summit, N. J., and at the 
dedication of the John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dr. Percival M. Symonds is coéperat- 
ing with Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Menden- 
hall in testing in the South Orange, N. J., 
High School. The Thorndike CAVD 
Test, the Terman Group Test, and the 
Otis Self-Administering Test have been 
given. 

Dr. Symonds’s classes in measurements 
have helped in giving, scoring, and inter- 
preting tests in the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Preparatory Country Day School, 
Adelphi Academy, Friends School, and 
the Scarborough School, Scarborough, 

Dr. Symonds recently addressed the 
teachers at Adelphi Academy on the 
use of tests in high school. He also 
talked to the School Masters’ Club of 
New York City on Friday, November 
19, on the topic “Administration of 
Study in the High School.” 


The department of Secondary Educa- 
tion is engaged in a survey of the Mount 
Hermon Schools, at East Northfield, 
Mass. There are two schools, the 
Mount Hermon School for Boys and the 
East Northfield Seminary for Girls, each 
having a registration of approximately 
five hundred students. The following 
members of the Secondary Education 
staff and students from various courses 
are participating in the survey: Pro- 
fessors Johnson, Fretwell, Symonds, and 
Woodring, and Mr. Boardman; and 
Misses Viola Forshler, Madie Lee 


Walker, Emma Hesse, Katherine Jessup, 
Marianna Packer, Marguerite Keith, and 
Jean Bernard, Messrs. E. A. Bond, H. 
O. Noyes, J. T. Miller, C. J. Pieper, 
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Mark Godman, R. E. Francis, W. A. 
Barton, F. Mona, G. C. Wells, C. 
Bauder, and H. Muller. 


On the afternoon of November 9, 
Professor Maxie N. Woodring led 
the high school teachers of Montclair, 
N. J., in a discussion on “Directing 
Study through the Assignment.” In the 
evening Professor Woodring spoke to 
the Parent-Teacher Association of Mont- 
clair on “Study—How Much and 
Where?” 

Professor Woodring appeared before 
the Head Mistresses Association of the 
East on November 13 at the University 
Women’s Club. The topic under discus- 
sion was “The Use of the Excursion in 


the Secondary Schools of Germany.” 
The material presented was assembled 
by Professor Woodring during her re- 
cent visit in the secondary schools of 
Germany. 

Professor Woodring spent November 
30 and December 1 at New Bloomfield, 
Pa., where she delivered a series of four 
lectures on the “Technique of Teaching.” 


The Secondary Education Club was 
fortunate in having as a speaker for 
November 8, Dr. I. L. Kandel, of the 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege. His topic was “Secondary Educa- 
tion in Some South American Countries.” 
Those dealt with were Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, and Chile. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. Zenos Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
First Vice-President: Dr. FANNIE W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 
Second Vice-President: Dr. Brssiz Lez GAMBRILL, Professor of Education, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Epirh Swan Morgy, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynowps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 
Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Pickg.u, Superintendent of Schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
Miss ANNniE Grace, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Alumni Trustees: Mr. Jesss Homer Newton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 
Address all communications to Robert K. Speer, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


Revised list. Send corrections to Alumni Office, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City 


Arrica—SoutH Arrica CLuB ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Cape Town University of Arkansas 
Cape Town, South Africa Fayetteville, Ark. 
CaLIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
ALABAMA—STATE CLUB Miss Ethel I. Salisbury 
Miss Agnes Harris 744 New Hampshire Avenue 
Auburn, Ala. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Cuina—East CHINA 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 


ConNECTICUT—New Haven CLuB 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 


ConNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
1172 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


Grorcia—Macon Cius 
Miss Mamie W. Jones 
117 Corbin Avenue 
Macon, Ga. 


Grorcia—STATE CLuB 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


INDIANA—SOUTH Benp CLuB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 


INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. Howard R. Evans 
Principal of Schools 
Fontanet, Ind. 


Maine—State 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 


Cius 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Principal, High School 
Randallstown, Md. 


MicHiGAN—ANN Arzpor CLUB 
Secretary 
Miss Ethyl M. Neelands 
Couzens Hall 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Miss Edith Bader 
548 Thompson Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Creek CLus 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Assist. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MicuicAN—Dertroir CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Kenneth Scaal 
Detroit, Mich. 


Rapips CLusB 
Miss Mabel Hutchings 
Kensington School 
Kensington and Curve Sts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MicHiGAN — NorTHERN MICHIGAN 
CLus 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 


MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Jean Alexander 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missourt—Kawnsas City CLus 
Miss Jessie McKay 
3517 Charlotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Missouri—St. Louis Cius 
Mr. H. P. Stillwagen 
(Address to be announced) 


Missouri—Srate Cius 
Miss Margaret Gartenbach 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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New York—Burrato Cius CLus 
Miss Agnes McCarthy Miss Grace Gordon 
Technical High School Riverside School 
Buffalo, N. Y. Toledo, O. 

NortH Carotina—Srate Cius CLuB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson Miss Frances J. Evans 
111 Steele Street University of Oklahoma 
High Point, N. C. Norman, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA—HarrispurG CLus 
Miss Helen Krall 
221 S. 13th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Oun1o—Akron CLus 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 


Akron, O. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 

Oxn1o—AtHeNs Miss Alice M. Baker 

Mrs. E. B. Smith State Normal School 

University of Ohio West Chester, Pa. 

Athens, O. PHILIPPINE IsLANDS 
Oxnto—Cincinnati CLusB Mr. Sabino Taburnor 

Mr. E. D. Roberts Bureau of Education 

Asst. Superintendent of Schools Division of Bataugas, P. I. 

Denton Building VERMONT—STATE CLUB 

Cincinnati, O. Miss Mary B. Sullivan 


Ou1o—CLEVELAND CLUB Normal School 
Secretary Castleton, Vt. 


Miss Bernice McPhinney 


Board of Education Mr. C. B. Givens 
Cleveland, O. 4010 West Street 


Richmond, Va. 


Treasurer West Vircinta—State 
Mr. Harry A. Bathrick Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Prin., East Technical High School Marshall College 
Cleveland, O. Huntington, W. Va. 
Oxn1to—Kent Crus WIsconstn—STATE CLUB 

Miss Isabelle Hazen Mr. H. W. Peterson 

Franklin Apartments 1049 39th Street 

Kent, O. Milwaukee, Wis. 

PRESIDENTS OF CLASSES 

CLass oF 1916 3558 65th Street 

Miss Mildred Memory Woodside, L. I. 

1 Kermit Road CLASS OF 1918 

Maplewood, N. J. Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
CLASS OF 1917 1669 Columbia Road 


Mrs. Hazen Hoyt Washington, D. C. 
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CLASS OF I9I19 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
408 Asbury Park Avenue 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLass OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 


CLass OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 


CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 

CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 

CLass OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, N. C. 


THE NEW FIELD 
SECRETARY 


At a meeting of the Alumni Executive 
Council, held on Tuesday, November 
23, the resignation of Dr. R. G. Rey- 
nolds, field secretary of the Alumni As- 
sociation since 1921, was accepted with 
keen regret. The Alumni Association 
owes to Dr. Reynolds a vote of apprecia- 
tion. All that the Association has ac- 
complished during the past few years 
both as a whole and through the de- 
velopment and growth of the local clubs 
has been due in large part to the vision 
and resourcefulness of Dr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Robert K. Speer, assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational 
Service, was unanimously elected by the 
Council to succeed Dr. Reynolds as field 
secretary. Mr. Speer received his A.M. 
degree from Teachers College in 1922. 
The following year he was assistant 
director of reference and research in 


Cleveland, and the year 1923-1924 he 
was principal of an elementary and 
junior high school in Montclair, N. J. 
In 1924 Mr. Speer was appointed as- 
sistant to director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Service, and the next year was 
promoted to be assistant director. In 
behalf of the Alumni Association, the 
Alumni Executive Council congratulates 
Mr. Speer and welcomes him to the 
duties of his new office. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


The question of life membership in 
the Alumni Association has been brought 
up from time to time. At the Executive 
Council meeting held on November 23, 
it was voted that life membership in the 
Alumni Association be granted any 
alumnus upon payment of one hundred 
dollars. This would entitle such a mem- 
ber to all the rights and privileges of 
membership, including the TEACHERS 
Co..ece Recorp for the rest of his life. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION PRIMARIES 1927-1929 
Important Notice 


Nominations for Alumni officers will be made only by means of the nomina- 
tion blank on page 537. No individual nomination blanks will be sent out. 


To Memsers or ALUMNI ASSOCIATION : 

It is again our privilege and our 
responsibility to nominate an Alumni 
Trustee. This year we shall nominate a 
woman to represent the Alumni Asso- 
ciation on the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College. 

The following alumni have already 
held or are holding the office of Alumni 
Trustee: 


Dr. David Snedden........ 1914-1916 
Miss Lida Lee Tall........ 1915-1917 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman..... 1916-1918 
Miss Valentine Chandor...1917-1919 
Dr. Milo B. Hillegas...... 1918-1920 
Dr. Agnes L. Rogers...... 1919-192! 
Dr. Frank P. Graves...... 1920-1922 
Dr. Lida B. Earhart....... 1921-1923 
Dr. Albert B. Meredith... .1922-1924 
Miss Roxana Steele........ 1923-1925 
Dr. Edwin Broome........ 1924-1926 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes...... 1925-1927 


Mr. Jesse Homer Newlon. .1926-1928 


We shall also make nominations for 
the offices of President, Second Vice- 
President, Corresponding Secretary, and 
Treasurer. Let us make these nomina- 
tions represent the desire of the Alumni 
Association as a whole. This means that 
each one of us must have a part. Fill 
out and sign the accompanying blank 
and mail to me at Teachers College, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City, not 
later than January 31, 1927. 

We need your nominations. Send them 
to-day. 


Sincerely yours, 
EpirH Swan Morey, 
Corresponding Secretary 


VACANCIES IN OFFICES OF 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Directions for Filling Out Nomination 
Blank 


The vacancies in the offices of the 
Alumni Association to be filled this year 
are: Alumni Trustee (woman), Presi- 
dent, Second Vice-President, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and Treasurer. 

Election will be for a term of two 
years beginning April 1, 1927. Nomina- 
tions for these offices may be made on 
the accompanying nomination blank by 
any Teachers College Alumni Club or by 
any ten members of the Association act- 
ing conjointly. Tear out the blank, sign 
it, have nine other members of the Asso- 
ciation sign, then return it to the Cor- 
responding Secretary. Nominations must 
be received in New York on or before 
January, 31, 1927, on the blank provided. 
Only members of the Alumni Association 
whose dues are paid for the current year 
are eligible to nominate officers or to 
vote. 


After the nominations have been re- 
ceived and canvassed by the Executive 
Committee, a ballot will be prepared and 
published in the March number of THE 
Recorp. The returns will be canvassed 
by the Executive Committee and _ re- 
ported ‘in the May number of THE 
REcorD. 

It is important that each one do his 
or her part as an active member of the 
Association in nominating candidates who 
will be able to render the highest type 
of service to the Alumni and to the Col- 
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lege. The nomination of a Trustee of 
Teachers College is especially important. 
The College needs the benefit of your 
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NOMINATION BLANK 
1927-1929 


best judgment. Fill out the nomination 
blank at once, have it signed by nine 
other members, and mail it to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Teachers College 
Alumni Association, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


The officers whose terms will expire 
April 1, and for whose positions you 
are now asked to make nominations are 
as follows: 


Alumni Trustee, Miss Mercy J. 
Hayes, 301 American State Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


President, Mr. Zenos Scott, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Second Vice-President, Dr. Bessiz Lee 
GamsrILL, Professor of Education, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Epitu 
Swan Morey, Camp Hill, Pa. 


Treasurer, Dr. R. G. Reynotps, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational 
Service, Teachers College. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


1. Nominations for the above offices 
may be made by any chartered Teachers 
College Club, or by any ten members of 
the Alumni Association acting conjointly. 

2. Any person who holds a degree or 
a professional diploma from Teachers 
College and who is not in the pay of the 
College or of Columbia University may 
be eligible for nomination as Alumni 
Trustee. 

3. The accompanying form does not 
constitute the casting of a vote or ballot, 
but is merely a nomination. 


To tHe Executive ComMMITTEE: 


We, the undersigned, active mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association of 
Teachers College, hereby nominate 
the following persons to be voted upon 
in the coming election: 


For PRESIDENT 


For SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


TARY 


For ALUMNI TRUSTEE 
(Woman) 


In our judgment the persons named 
above are fitting candidates for the 
offices designated. 

(To Be Signed Below by Ten Members 
of the Association) 


BQ, 


This blank properly filled out must 
reach the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Alumni Association, Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 West 120th Street, New York, 

N. Y., not later than February 5s. 
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ALUMNI HOME-COMING DAY 


The Annual Home-Coming Day of the Alumni Associa- 
tion will be held at Teachers College on Saturday, February 
12, 1927. 


At ten o'clock a program will be held in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium on the general topic, ““The Improvement 
in Classroom Instruction during the Last Two Decades.” 
Miss Lida Lee Tall, Principal of the State Normal School 
at Towson, Maryland, will speak on this subject as it relates 
to Elementary Education; Mr. F. W. Wright, Director of 
the Division of Elementary and Secondary Education and 
Normal Schools in Massachusetts, as it relates to Secondary 
Education; Professor R. J. Leonard, Director of the School 
of Education, Teachers College, as it relates to College 
Education; and Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Director, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, as it relates 
to Research. 


At noon the Annual Luncheon of the Alumni Council 
will be held to which officers of the Association and repre- 
sentatives of the various local clubs are invited. At this 
luncheon the retiring Alumni Trustee will make her annual 
report, which will be published in the columns of THE 
RECORD. 


The Alumni Association has selected Saturday morning, 
February 12, in the hope that many will be free to attend 
this meeting. A noteworthy group of speakers has been 
secured to discuss a topic of widespread interest. 


The February number of THE Recor» will contain a com- 
plete program of Alumni Home-Coming Day. 
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THE THORNDIKE 
PORTRAIT FUND 


At the twenty-fifth anniversary of Pro- 
fessor Edward Lee Thorndike as Pro- 
fessor of Education in Teachers Col- 
lege a committee was formed to secure a 
portrait of him to be hung in Teachers 
College. 

Those who appreciate Dr. Thorndike’s 
great contribution to education and edu- 
cational psychology will be interested in 
this project. 

The Committee is desirous of giving 
to anyone who is interested the opportun- 
ity of sharing in this gift to Teachers 
College. Checks should be made out and 
sent at once to “The Thorndike Portrait 
Fund” and mailed to R. G. Reynolds, 
Treasurer, Teachers College. 


DETROIT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


Fifty members of the Detroit Branch 
of Teachers College Alumni Association 
held their annual “Columbia Breakfast” 
on Friday, October 29, at Hotel Belcrest. 
President C. L. Thiel was in charge. 
The speaker of the occasion was Mr. 
DeForest Stull, of the department of 
Geography, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. His happy manner of 
presenting news of the faculty and of 
the recent projects of Teachers College 
pleased his hearers. 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was unanimously accepted and the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Robert Magee, Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege; vice-president, Minna Paterson; 
recording secretary, Effie Downer; cor- 
responding secretary, Zaide I. Voorheis; 
treasurer, Kennetha Scaall; member of 
Executive Committee, Mercy J. Hayes. 


THE GEORGIA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB ENTER- 
TAINS DR. BIGELOW 


Dr. Maurice A. Bigelow, director of 
the School of Practical Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was guest 
of honor at a dinner held by the Teachers 
College Alumni Association of Georgia, 
on Friday evening, November 19, at the 
Henry Grady Hotel. Dr. Bigelow was 
in Atlanta for the purpose of addressing 
the American Institute of Social Hygiene, 
which was in session at the Biltmore 
Hotel. All former students of Teachers 
College or of Columbia University were 
invited to be present at the dinner. 


In reviewing the activities of Teachers 
College during the past year, and giving 
an outline of the proposed work for the 
next few years, Dr. Bigelow told how 
beginning with this year all Teachers 
College work at Columbia University 
has been placed on a graduate basis and 
that four-year undergraduate students 
are no longer admitted. Dr. Bigelow 
discussed the practical and educational 
research of the College in great detail. 


Dr. Gordon Singleton, president of the 
club, and director of the division of in- 
formation and statistics of the Georgia 
State Board of Education, presided at 
the meeting. Other state officers present 
were: Miss Leila Bunce, secretary- 
treasurer, and director of home eco- 
nomics at the Fulton High School, and 
Miss Elsie Campbell, a director of the 
state organization and director of voca- 
tional home economics in Georgia. 

Plans for holding the annual banquet 
of the state association at the meeting 
of the Georgia Education Association in 
April in Macon were discussed at the 
dinner. 


Atlanta alumni of Teachers College 
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organized an association at this meeting. 
Miss Jessie Muse, principal of Girls’ 
High School, was elected president. 
Other officers are Miss Emma Wesley, 
principal of the Atlanta Normal Train- 
ing School, vice-president; Miss Isabel 
S. Dew, head of the department of mathe- 
matics at the Fulton High School, 
secretary; and Dr. Sterling G. Brinkley, 
professor of education at Emory Univer- 
sity, treasurer. The Atlanta Alumni 
Association will meet semi-annually. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 
OF MISSOURI 


The annual dinner of the Missouri 
Teachers College Alumni was held on 
November 10 at six o'clock in the tea 
room of the Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. About one hundred and 
twenty-five guests were present. 

The dinner was made merry and in- 
teresting with music appropriate to the 
occasion led by Miss Madeline Farley, 
of Kansas City. After dinner “A Song 
to Teachers College” was learned and 
sung with much zest. Each guest was 
presented with a copy of the song to 
take back to his home town. 

The formal part of the program was 
as follows: Mr. Eugene Bash, of Kansas 
City, president of the Association, pre- 
sided and made a most witty and de- 
lightful host. Mr. George Melcher, 
director of research and efficiency, was 
the first speaker of the evening. He 
extended a hearty and cordial welcome 
to the out-of-town visitors. Assistant 
Superintendent Underwood, of St. Louis, 
responded with the greeting of St. Louis 
and gave a most reverent toast to Dr. 
McMurry of Columbia University. 

By happy chance Dr. Henry Suzzallo 
arrived in time for dinner, and although 
not on the program, gave a generous and 


interesting talk on “the necessity of the 
drab background of life with its glisten- 
ing scientific golden threads outlining 
the pattern.” 

Professor Mabel Carney was a very 
happy choice as a Teachers College 
speaker, and told of her interesting and 
thrilling adventure in Africa. She 
brought the love and greetings of 
Teachers College to the club and then 
gave the recent news. 

The thoroughly enjoyable evening came 
to a fitting close with the re-singing of 
“A Song to Teachers College.” 

The election of officers for the state 
club for the coming year is as follows: 
President, Miss Jennie Walhert, St. — 
Louis, Mo.; vice-president, Mr. W. H. 
Westbrook, Marshall, Mo., secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Margaret Gartenbach, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


The St. Louis Teachers College Club 
met for dinner at the Town Club 
October 23. About fifty-five persons at- 
tended the meeting. 

Mrs. Lois Coffey Mossman, professor 
of education, Teachers College, was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker. 
Mrs. Mossman gave a very entertaining 
account of the news and gossip of 
Teachers College. 

After dinner, officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Albert H. Huntington; vice- 
president, Miss Ethel M. Hudson; 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. H. P. Still- 
wagen. 


VERMONT TEACHERS 


COLLEGE CLUB 


The fifth annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Branch of the Teachers College 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES $41 


Alumni Association was held in Mont- 
pelier, October 22, following the annual 
breakfast of the club which is always 
a feature of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting. President E. K. Boak 
presided at a short business meeting at 
which the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mr. 
Guy M. Preston, Arlington, Vt.; vice- 
president, Miss Mary Maude Patrick, 
Burlington, Vt.; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan, Castleton, Vt. 

A social hour followed the breakfast 
and business meeting during which sing- 
ing was conducted by Miss Nell Relihan, 
of Windsor. Professor Samuel R. 
Powers brought greetings from Teachers 
College and talked informally of several 
of the outstanding activities going on 
there. Miss Julia E. Sullivan, of Boston, 
former president of the Classroom 
Teachers Department of the National 
Education Association, was also a 
speaker and brought a very inspiring 
message to the club. The Vermont 
Club keeps up its activities throughout 
the school year and functions as a very 
vital organization during the Summer 
Session at Teachers College. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Guernsey J. Borst (A.M. 1921) was 
professor of education in Syracuse Uni- 
versity Summer School during the last 
summer session. He gave a course in 
educational administration and an ad- 
vanced course in cducational statistics. 

Arthur W. Belcher (A.M. 1910) has 
just published with Alan Johnson, 
through the F. M. Ambrose Company, 
a Second Course in Algebra. This book 
follows an Introductory Algebra by the 
same authors. 

Individual interviews with each fresh- 
man of West Virginia University soon 


after registration; the filling out of fresh- 
man personnel blanks giving occupa- 
tional experience, vocational preferences, 
honors received and activities engaged 
in during secondary school days; a close 
supervision of the attendance of fresh- 
men at classes; the distribution of leaf- 
lets on occupational careers; required at- 
tendance at weekly guidance conferences 
anda series of special letters mimeo- 
graphed and distributed at frequent in- 
tervals to the six hundred men of the 
first year classes are some of the ac- 
tivities of Dean of Men Harry E. Stone, 
in behalf of the members of the Class 
of 1930 of West Virginia University. 
Dean Stone received his Master’s de- 
gree at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1922 and became Dean of 
Men at West Virginia University in 
September, 1922. 

Fannie J. Skilling (student, 1914, 1915, 
1916) is teaching in the Jacob Tome 
School, Port Deposit, Md. 

Mrs. Mary Howard French (Sum- 
mer Sessions, 1913, 1914, 1919, and 
1922), kindergarten teacher in New 
Bedford, Mass., 1910-23, was made 
supervisor of kindergartens in 1923 and 
received this year her permanent ap- 
pointment. Mrs. French was one of the 
organizers of the Massachusetts State 
Kindergarten Association and was its 
second president, 1922-1924. 

Forest T. Selby (A.M. 1919) is di- 
rector of vocational education, Charlotte, 
N. C. His program includes drawing 
and shop work in senior high schools, 
drawing and shop work in junior high 
schools, complete supervision of voca- 
tional school (separate plant), and night 
school program with a faculty of thirty. 

Mabel Olson (B.S. 1926) is first grade 
critic in the training school at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, O. 
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Lorena M. Clendenen (B.S. 1925) is 
teaching algebra in Rayen Senior High 
School, Youngstown, O. 

Esther Headings (B.S. 1925) is teach- 
ing in Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Mrs. Vera M. Rice Hass (A.M. 1925) 
in September, 1925, opened a department 
of religious education at Coburn Classi- 
cal Institute, Waterville, Me. The fol- 
lowing June she married Leopold H. 
Hass, pastor of First Baptist Church of 
Waterville, Me. 

A. R. Mead (Ph.D. 1917), of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O., has 
opened a new student-teaching center at 
Ashley, O. This makes the University’s 
fourth center and will give them a total 
of twenty-eight supervising teachers for 
the work of supervising student teachers. 
Dr. Mead has in preparation the manu- 
script for a book on Supervised Student- 
Teaching. In 1925-26 Dr. Mead was 
visiting professor of education at 
Teachers College. 

G. C. L. Riemer (A.M. 1919) has 
been principal of the Bloomsburg State 


Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa., since 
July 1, 1923. This normal school was 
changed into a teachers college on 
June 4, 1926. In June 1926 Mr. Riemer 
was granted the degree of LL.D. by 
Bucknell University, his Alma Mater. 

Harry C. Moyer (B.S. 1921) was 
elected county superintendent of schools 
for Lebanon County, Pa., for a four- 
year term, 1926-1930. 

George Morris (A.M. 1901) writes, 
“Since December 1, 1904, I have been 
superintendent of schools in Bloomfield, 
N. J. I am still working at the same 
job. Bloomfield is a fast growing suburb 
of New York. The rapid increase in 
population keeps us busy in supplying 
much needed school accommodations. 
This phase of work seems to be a con- 
tinuous one. As fast as one building 
project is completed we find it necessary 
to start another. We are also working 
on a revision of our elementary course 
of study, with all of our teachers partici- 
pating.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charles A. Beard says of 
ALLEN QO. HANSEN'S 


LIBERALISM AND AMERICAN EDUCATION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(Published October, 1926) 


“It is a real contribution to the history of civiliza- 
tion in the United States, based on extensive re- 
searches in materials hitherto unworked. All stu- 
dents of social and intellectual history will find it a 
mine of important information for the period.” 


Cloth, 12 mo., 317 pp., $2.50 
Copies on approval from 


Tue Macmittan Company AVE. | 


EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 
AND THE 
MEASUREMENT OF SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


By M. J. VAN WAGENEN 
of the University of Minnesota 


(Published November, 1926) 


From his wide experience in conducting achievement surveys in 
large and small communities, the author here presents a technique 
for the survey which is easily handled by local school people and 
whereby the results are immediately available and intelligible for 
evaluating classroom practices, deciding upon promotions, assign- 
ing marks, etc. The record cards, charts, and other forms used 
in recording the survey and in analyzing its results are fully illus- 
trated, and a definite program for making an achievement survey 
is described in detail. This book will be found invaluable to super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers. 


Cloth, 8 v0., 276 pp., 65 plates, $3.00 
THe Macmittan Company 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


This is an operating company serving directly with gas or elec- 
tricity 119 communities in Indiana. 

Operating revenue for 12 months ending 

March 31, 1926, over $10,244,000 

Net income over 2,016,000 

Preferred dividend requirement 773,000 
We recommend this stock for investment. 


Price to yield about 


CLARK WILLIAMS & CO. 


Investment Securities 
160 Broadway New York City 


HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY 
and 


HEALTH IN HOME AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
Bigelow and Broadhurst 


In HeattH For Every Day teachers and pupils find a source of 
interesting class study and discussion because: 


Every lesson has a strong personal appeal. 

Every topic is elaborately illustrated with recognizable 
scenes on real life. 

Nature study supplies a basis for many health topics. 

Silent reading exercises furnish constant suggestions for 


“Things to Ask, Answer, Tell and Do.” 


HeattH Home anv NEIGHBORHOOD extends the interest created 
by study of personal hygiene in the first book and directs a*tention 


to the surroundings that are so important to individual aad com- 
munity well-being. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Cincinnati Adopts 
Briggs, McKinney and Skeffington’s 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
New Edition 


The two books of this series meet the peculiar needs 
of the junior high school. They teach the prin- 


ciples of correct, vigorous English by means of 
practical and well-motivated problems that relate 
closely to the experience of the junior-high-school 
student. 


Book I $1.12 Book II $1.20 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Shall there be music or just music lessons? 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
THROUGH MUSIC 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION FOR JANUARY 


A richly varied discussion of the natural relation of Child- 
hood and Music and of creative methods of developing each 
through the other. 


Singing, Instrumental Training, Appreciation, Rhythms, 
Dancing, Pageantry and Festivals. 


A group of twelve illustrated articles by: 
Thomas Surette, Katherine Davis, Harriet Seymour, Elizabeth Newman, Calvin 
Cady, Satis Coleman, Ruth Doing, Norval Church, Peter Dykema, Helen Goodrich, 
Edith Potter and Ellen Steele. 


Sixty Cents a copy Two Dollars per year 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
10 Jackson Place : : Washington, D. C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE. By Epwarp L. 
Tuornpike and Others. 616 pp. Cloth, $4.00. 


FOUR YEARS IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL. By Fannie W. Dunn 
and Marcia A. Everett. 173 pp. Cloth. 


TESTS AND SCALES 


GATES SILENT READING TESTS. By Arrnur I. Gates. A team 
of 3 tests for Grades 1 and 2. A team of 4 tests for Grades 3 to 8. 
Single tests, $3.00 per 100. Primary Manual, 40 cents; Grades 3 
to 8 Manual, 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COSTS: A METHOD OF ESTIMATING. 
By A. K. Loomis. 259 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL JANITORIAL-ENGINEER- 


ING SERVICE. By N. L. EnGetuarprt, C. E. Reeves, G. F. 
WomratH. 54 pp. 75 cents. Score card, 10 cents. 


STUDIES OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


FRENCH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: OFFICIAL COURSES OF 
STUDY. Translated and edited by I. L. Kanpet. 270 pp. 
Cloth, $2.50 


TEACHERS COLLEGE SYLLABI 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TEACHING OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By G. A. Grant. 60 pp. 75 
cents. Syllabi No. 13. 


Bureau OF PusBLIcATIONs 


Teachers College, Columbia Aniversity 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


January Announcement 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


THE GRADE PLACEMENT OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS IN 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES. By C. O. Matnews. 150 pp. $1.50. 


A STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES. By Gzorce B. Nev- 


MANN. 120pp. $1.50. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. By Harwoop M. Scuwartz. 74 pp. $1.50. 


JOB ANALYSIS AND CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
METAL TRADES INDUSTRY. By Watrer Benton Jonzs. 


93 pp. $1.50. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES OF STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. By Joun Granrup. 71 pp. $1.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT. By Ropszrt 
B. Taytor. 145 pp. $1.50. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS HOW 
TO STUDY. By Josern S. Burrerwecx. 115 pp. $1.50. 


THE RELATION OF THE STATE TO PRIVATE EDUCATION IN 
NORWAY. By Emma Arent. 94 pp. $1.50. 


SCHEUBEL AS AN ALGEBRAIST. By Mary S. Day. 168 pp. 
$1.50. 

THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. By Joun Ruri. 145 pp. $1.50. 

STATE SCHOOL REPORTS. By Frank L. SHaw. 142 pp. $1.50. 


A STUDY OF TEACHER TRAINING IN VERMONT. By Roserr 
M. Steere. 111 pp. $1.50. 


UNEVENNESS OF THE ABILITIES OF DULL AND BRIGHT 
CHILDREN. By Anprew W. Brown. 113 pp. $1.50. 


VALID DIAGNOSIS IN HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION. By Mart- 
THEWs H. WILLING. 64 pp. $1.50. 


WORK OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND HOW IT SHOULD 
BE DONE. By Hans C. Onsen. 170 pp. $1.50. 


Bureau OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Standard Test Lessons in Reading 


By Wm. A. McCatu anp Lexan Mar Crasss 


Associate Professor of Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Formerly Lecturer in Elementary Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


THESE STANDARD TEST LESSONS IN READING are a series of lessons, similar 
to the Taornpike-McCati Reapinc Scaces in form, 94 lessons toa book. Four books 
are now ready, suitable for Grades 2 to 6. Books for other grades are in preparation. 


These Lessons— 


—Embody in practical form scientific 
principles of teaching speed and com- 
prehension in silent reading. 

-—Incorporate a test in every lesson and 
a lesson in every test. 

—Yield standard G scores with each test 
which reveal whether the pupil’s read- 
ing ability equals the norm for his 
grade and age and indicate automati- 
cally his proper grade classification in 
reading. 

—Yield standard G scores with each test 
that are comparable from lesson to 
lesson and from book to book and 
hence show growth from day to day 
and year to year, permit dull and 
bright pupils to compete with their 
other. 

—aAre scored by pupils themselves under 
the leadership of some one of the pupils 
according to answers which they have 
discussed and agreed upon. 

—Provide a cumulative record card for 
each pupil on which all answers are 
written and all G scores recorded and 
preserved, thus permitting the books 
to be used from class to class and from 
year to year. 

—Develop the ability to comprehend 
rapidly and accurately all kinds of 
interesting, novel, and _ intrinsically 
valuable reading material. 

—Give direct training in the ability to 
read the content of geography, arith- 
metic, and other texts. 

—Teach pupils how to read carefully and 
accurately for detail, to read for the 
main points, to draw inferences where 
facts are not overtly stated, etc. 

—Make it possible for pupils to appreciate 
more difficult literature and literature 
of a wider range, and to increase their 

joy in literature by reserving the ap- 

preciation period primarily for apprecia- 
tion, thus leaving to the more efficient 

Standard Test Lessons in Reading the 

function of developing comprehension. 


TEST LESSON 88 


One day in the warm weather of May, a man decided to 
make a garden for the first time. In his back yard he 
planned to grow radishes, lettuce, cabbage, and beans. He 
bought the seeds and planted them. Every day he went to 
see if they had come up. The bright sun and then the 
warm rain caused them to grow very quickly. The man 
was much pleased with everything except the beans. 

P,. shall never try to grow beans again,”’ he said one day 
to his neighbor who was also out in his garden. ‘The seeds 
won't stay in the ground. Only this morning I had to 
cover them all over again.” : 

What do you think the neighbor told him? 

The man planted his garden in the (a) spring; 

(b) summer; (c) autumn; (d) winter. 

He told his troubles to his (a) son; (b) wife; 

(c) neighbor; (d) father. 

The man had made gardens (a) many times; (b) twice; 

(ce) once; (d) never. 

The seeds were planted in (a) a flower-pot; (b) a 

window box; (c) the back yard; (d) the front yard. 

The garden was planted with (a) vegetables; (b) flow- 

ers; (c) fruit; (d) berries. 

This man needed to study (a) carpentry; (b) garden- 

ing; (c) painting; (d) buying and selling. 

What the man did not know was (a) how to plant 

beans; (b) the way to water his garden; (c) that bean 

seeds are pushed above the ground; (d) how to cover 

the beans. 

8. The way the beans grew made the man (a) angry; 
(b) happy; (¢) contented; (d) discouraged. 

9. The best thing for the neighbor to tell him was to 
(a) buy better seed; (b) leave the plants alone; 
(c) keep covering them over; (d) plant the seeds 
deeper. 

10. This story tells you that (a) only farmers should try 
to grow things; (b) all plants do not come up in the 
same-way; (c) beans are not worth the trouble that 
it takes to grow them; (d) never ask any one about 
what troubles you. 


No.right 0 1 2 x 4 5 6 7 oe 10 
G score 1S 22 28 34 40 50 S58 67 7.7 92 102 


The cost per pupil is slight. Each book is 25 cents a copy, including Student Record 
Card. Additional Record Cards, 25 cents a dozen. Teacher’s Manual, 15 cents. Speci- 
men Set, consisting of Book 3, for Grade IV, one Student’s Record Card, and Teacher's 


Manual, 50 cents. 


BurEAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York Ciry 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The 
Teacher’s Word Book 


By 
E. L. THorNDIKE 


An alphabetical list of the 10,000 
words which were found to occur 
most widely in a count of over 4 
million words. The measure of 
the range and frequency of each 
word’s occurrence is given. It is 
valuable as a means for clarifica- 
tion of standards of word knowl- 
edge; for evaluating textbooks, and 
selecting and grading words in 
readers; for furnishing material for 
phonic drills or a standard vocabu- 
lary for teaching of foreigners; for 
amending and extending spelling 
lists, and similar purposes. 


Price: 74 cents 


Bureau oF PuBLicaTIoNns 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York City 


A Reading Vocabulary 
for the Primary Grades 


By 
Artuour I. Gates 


A list of 1,500 words which have 
been selected as suitable for use in 
all forms of reading material in 
Grades 1, 2, and 3. The words are 
of maximum interest and utility— 
according to the author’s criteria— 
for children in the primary grades. 
The list provides excellent material 
for use in constructing reading and 
writing tests. 


Price: 25 cents 


Bureau oF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Gates Silent Reading Tests 


—three distinct purposes: 


THE GATES SILENT READING TESTS are designed to accomplish— 


at one and the same time and with a minimum of uncertainty and expense 


1. To secure an objective measure of reading ability in terms of 
“reading age” and “reading grade.” 

2. To secure an objective diagnosis of strengths and weaknesses in 
the most significant reading abilities. 

3. To suggest directly the kind of remedial instruction most needed 


by each pupil. 


Two series of tests have been constructed, each consisting of a team of tests 


GATES 
PRIMARY READING 
TESTS 


For Grades 1 and 2 and in some cases for the 
first half of Grade 3. The team comprises three 
tests— 
Type 1. Recognition of Words. 
All the words are from a carefully selected 
list determined by various studies and 


printed in Gates “Primary Reading Vocab- 
ulary.” 


Type 2. Reading of Words, Phrases, and Sen* 
lences. 


The reading units increase from simple to 
more complex. 


Type 3. Reading of Paragraphs of Directions. 
Each paragraph gives a direction to be exe- 
cuted by a simple mark. To execute the 
direction, however, the pupil must grasp the 
whole paragraph. The paragraphs increase 
in length and complexity. 


What each pupil’s special strengths and defici- 
encies are is indicated by comparing the results 
of the three tests. The Manual of Directions 
illustrates each type of difficulty and gives full 
directions for remedial instruction. The results 
give an almost automatic diagnosis of outstand- 
ing difficulties and indicate very definitely the 
type of remedial treatment most needed. 


devised for those skills which are absolutely essential to successful reading, 


GATES READING TESTS 
GRADES 3 TO 8 
The team comprises four tests— 
Type A. Reading to Appreciate the General Sig- 
nificance of a Paragraph. 
These tests measure speed and accuracy in 
getting the general drift or significance of a 
passage. 
Type B. Reading to Predict the Outcome of Given 
Events. 
This test requires more “reading between the 
lines,"” a deeper grasp of the situation de- 
picted. Comprehension is tested by ability 
to tell which of several things is ‘‘ most likely 
to come next.” 
Type C. Reading to Understand Precise Direc- 
tions. 
This test requires both a very full and a very 
exact understanding of a paragraph. It meas- 
ures ability to do very exacting reading. 
Type D. Reading to Note Details. 
Test D measures ability to analyze and iden- 
tify significant details in a passage. 
When the scores for the four tests of this team 
are combined (by a simple technique) an excel- 
lent measure of genera! reading skill is provided. 
The Manual of Directions gives concrete pic- 
tures of the different types or patterns of abili- 
ties and disabilities, explains how the test re- 
sults indicate each type, and present in detail 
the proper remedial procedures. 


All of these tests are group tests, and are easily administered. All are 
based upon a suitable vocabulary, determined by extensive studies of words. 
The comprehension tests are composed of attractive materials written by 
especially trained writers and selected experimentally. The scoring is exceed- 
ingly rapid and mechanical. Norms of average attainments and of highest 
attainments of average New York City pupils for each age and grade. 


THE COST OF THE TESTS 


Primary Team of 3 tests: $6.00 per 100 (single tests, $3.00 per 100). Teachers 
Manual, 40 cents. Grades 3 to 8 Team of 4 tests: $8.00 per 100 


(single tests, $3.00 per 100). Teachers 


anual, 25 cents. 


BuREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


College Graduates 


—TEACHERS OF ALL SECOND- 
ARY AND COLLEGE SUBJECTS 
—get a choice position through us— 


any part of the country. Not an ordi- 
nary agency. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected our 
candidates. College graduates regis- 
tered exclusively, except in vocational 
fields. Executives, report your vacan- 
cies. Teachers, write for details. 


SPECIALISTS’ 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
ODEON BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROOSEVELT 


A KNIGHT of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
HARRIET G. BROWN 


REFRESHING biogra- 
hy potent with charac- 
ter-building possibilities and 
prefaced by Roosevelt’s own 
message to the American boy 
who won’t be much of a man un- 
less he is a good deal ae boy. 
The comparison of “the man 
who did not know how to give 
up” with a knight of old makes 
a double appeal to children at 
the hero-worshiping age. 
Illustrated, 80c 


For Grammar Grades 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


TRAVEL AND STUDY 
PROGRAMMES 


EUROPE 1927 


Tours of especial interest to teachers are 
offered in connection with the 


University Travel Tours 
and 
European Summer School 
Sailings June 4 to July 2 
A limited number of $200 Scholar- 
ships are offered to teachers 
to reduce cost 


Complete itineraries will be sent on 
request 


BUREAU of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
5 Boyd Street 
Newton Mass. 


FINE ARTS 
PUBLICATIONS 


HISTORICAL COSTUME PLATES 
By Bette Norturur and Anna L. 
Green. Portfolio of 30 plates and 
manual. $1.50. 


THE DECORATION AND FUR- 
NISHING OF HOMES. Study 
Material in Loose-Leaf Form. By 
Ruts Rosinson Trecenza. Port- 
folio of 28 plates and manual of 
directions. $2.50. 

LOCOMOTION. Ten prints de- 
signed by the Lettering Class of 
1925 under supervision of Sais 
B. TANNAHILL. $1.50. 


Bureau oF PusBLicaTions 


Teachers College 
Columbia Cniversity 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The Weight of Evidence 


THE ZOLIAN COMPANY, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, PRESENTS A 
GROUP OF PROMINENT MUSIC EDUCATORS WHO EITHER 
OWN PERSONALLY OR USE IN THEIR SCHOOLS: 


Earl V. Moore 
Joseph E. Maddey 
Jose Arrillaga 
Josephine Duke 
Leta Kitts 

Robert Braun 
Arthur J. Abbott 
Harold Maryott 
Charles Aiken 
Russell Morgan 
Charles H. Farnsworth 
Harry W. Seitz 
Frank W. Ridgeway 
John Kendel 

Edwin J. Stringham 
Howard Hanson 
George C, Penny 
Nell Guion 

John W. Beattie 
Franklin Dunham 
Bruce Carey 

Louis First 

Ralph Baldwin 
James D. Price 
Walter Spalding 
Henry Caspar 

Fred Bentley 
Katherine Stone 

F. Colwell Conklin 
Fallie McKinley 
Loretta Knights 
Rev. Sister M. Veronica 


Leon Maxwell 
Howard McKinny 
Marie McConnell 
Mary Conway 
Howard Nye 
George Lindsey 
George H. Gartlan 
Lawrence Mooney 
Albert Stoessel 
Hollis Dann 

Wade R. Brown 
Edward Dickinson 
J. Henry Hall 
Karl Gehrkens 
Royal D. Hughes 
Clarence Wells 
Robert Howard 
Will Earhart 
Charles H. Miller 
Reverend Sister Cecile 
Frederick L. Lewis 
Fred W. Stiven 
Edward B. Birge 
James T. Quarles 
Osbourne McConathy 
Thomas Giles 
Donald Swarthout 
Charles H. Mills 
Edgar B. Gordon 
Clarence Hamilton 
David Stanley Smith 
Victor Rebmann 
David R. Gebhart 


And the Following Music Appreciation Specialists 


LOUIS MOHLER 
EDITH RHETTS 
ALICE KEITH 


AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 
MARGARET LOWRY 
HELEN LEAVITT 


UOART 


Reproducing Piano 
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